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Use Texaco compressor oils and 
keep valves clean — pressure up 


OR compressors of every type and size, and for every 
F operating condition, there is a Texaco oil that will 
keep valves clean, and assure full volume and pressure 
with minimum cost for upkeep. 

For normal operating conditions, use Texaco Cetus, 
Alcaid or Algol Oils. They are highly refined, specially 
processed oils that won’t form harmful carbon or 
gummy deposits. They assure clean valves, free rings, 
open ports and clean air lines — are used by operators the 
world over. 

For compression of wet air, use Texaco Regal Oils 
(R & O). These turbine-grade oils give full protection 





against wear and, in addition, guard against rust even 
during idle periods and in intermittent operation. 

Protect your drills by using Texaco Rock Drill Lubri- 
cants EP. 

Keep hydraulic systems free of sludge and rust by 
using Texaco Regal Oils (R & O). 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will gladly help you 
select the Texaco lubricants you need for best results. Call 
the nearest of the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale 
Distributing Plants, or write The Texas Company, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


USE TEXACO’S SIMPLIFIED LUBRICATION PLAN. You can save 
time, cut costs and assure more efficient operation of all 
your heavy construction machinery by using the Texaco 
Simplified Lubrication Plan. It enables you to meet all 
your lubrication requirements more effectively — and 
more economically — with less than a dozen lubricants! 
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Design for Profess 
Education Outlined 





By DR. T. KEITH GLENNAN 
President, Case Institute of Technology 


Our common interest is in engineering as a profession. However. | wonder 
to what extent we possess a common concept of the term “professional engineer- 


ing. ; 


’ Does the phrase convey the same meaning to you and to me, to you pte to 


your neighbor? To resolve that doubt. suppose we employ a statement which 
was turned up in the course of the preparation of this paper and which seems 
to me to provide a common ground for our discussion. 


Writing for a volume entitled “Com- 
munications” recently published by the 
institute of communications at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Dr. Ralph Casey, di- 
rector of the school of journalism at 
the University of Minnesota, used this 
phraseology: “The fundamental mark 
of a profession is the recognition of a 
public obligation and a moral responsi- 
bility by a member of the craft. coupled 
with intellectual training in the broad 
sense, a habit of intellectual discipline. 
and the acquisition of a special com- 
petence fitted to the practice of the 
profession.” 


This sentence of Dr. Casey’s 
may be considered not only as a 
definition but as a challenge. Each 
of us may regard it as expressing 
a set of standards against which 
he may measure and evaluate his 
individual professional attitude 
and accomplishment — indeed, 
his right to use the title “pro- 
fessional engineer.” 


Logically, this statement falls into 
three distinct parts. As the hallmarks of 
the true profession it points first to an 
attitude, second to a characteristic in- 
tellectual approach to problems, and 
finally to the acquisition for use of a 
specific body of information and tech- 
niques. The moral and ethical attitude 
and the intellectual approach we like to 
think of as common—yes, identically 
characteristic traits—in all of the varied 
activities to which we ascribe the term 
professional. The tools needed will vary 
from profession to profession. 

All three qualities are essential to 
the profession, but if any one of them 
can be said to have grown in importance 
in our time, it is the first—the profes- 
sional attitude. 

Considering 


modern industrial 


trends, Dwayne Orton, director of edu- 
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cation for International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, recently has writ- 
ten: “The individual in industry has 
social responsibility of which his grand- 
father craftsman never dreamed. His 
human relations in the board room, in 
the shop, in the trade association, in the 
union—wherever he may be—are felt 
in human relations around the world.” 

If this be true as asserted of the 
average person or all persons in in- 
dustry, in how much greater measure 
must it apply to the engineer on whose 
judgment and skills the industrial op- 
eration is based. 


Importance of Engineers 


The layman speaks of putting his 
life in the physician’s hands. Probably 
he has never thought that even more 
frequently in his everyday activities. 
his physical well being—yes, even his 
continued existence—depend on the in- 





Educational Issue 


This month’s AMERICAN ENGI- 
NEER focuses its attention on edu- 
cation, as the nation’s engineering 
educational] institutions prepare 
to graduate thousands of seniors 
to start their professional lives. 

The major articles in the issue 
provide a wealth of information 
both for the young men about to 
graduate and those who next Fall 
will take the place of this year’s 
freshman class. Won’t you see that 
your copy of this magazine gets 
into the hands of a senior about 
to graduate, or a high school stu- 
dent who will enter engineering 
training at a college next Fall? 

















onal Engineering | 
by Case Head | 


tegrity and careful work of the profes. 
sional engineer. Modern man’s high 
speed transportation and his host of 
mechanical and electrical luxuries be. 
come his destroyers if either the engi- 
neers skill or his devotion to highest 
standards of service falter. 

Or, the engineer’s public responsibil. 
ity may be compared with that of the 
attorney. His decision on the value of 
a new productive process, if tainted by 
self interest. by carelessness, by failure 
to keep abreast of the times may be as 
damaging as a faulty judgment by the 
firm’s legal department. In the wake 
of either failure ride loss for stock- 
holders, uncertainty of employment for 
labor, and strain on the total economy, 


In the wider reaches of public obliga- 
tion and moral responsibility which we 
commonly refer to as civic leadership, 
the true professional man of whatever 
discipline must live by the rule that no- 
blesse oblige. Our times serve to em- 
phasize this phase of our responsibility 
also. On the educated man, on the citizen 
whose status gives him stature rests a 
special charge to uphold his democratic 
ideals against all dictatorial challenge. 
On those who know and who should be 
able to give their knowledge expression 
rests the obligation to teach economic 
truth to the many who have had less 
opportunity to learn. 


Here we should pause to note 
that it is in this public leadership 
phase of his being that the engi- 
neer has appeared to worst ad- 
vantage. In saying this I am not 
unmindful that in certain popu- 
lation centers where industrial 
concentrations exist individual 
engineers have spearheaded many 
a civic enterprise. Let us give the 
engineer the credit that is due 
him. But at the same time that 
we doff our hats to this civic 
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phase of his leadership accom- 
plishment we must ask him to 
explain a most disturbing phe- 
nomenon of our time which re 
lates particularly to his indus- 
trial leadership—an equally im- 
portant aspect of his concern for 
the public welfare. I would 
phrase the question concerning 
that phenomenon thus: “Why is 
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it that in a day when industrial 
leadership and management 
have fallen ever increasingly 
into the hands of the engineer, 
that same industry is so generally 
misunderstood, so frequently dis- 
trusted and so inadequately sold 
to the general public?” 


We might as well admit it: in much 
of the U. S. A.. the support of industry 
is the political kiss of death. To be- 
labor industry and business in general. 
to promise to curb it and punish it are 
the sure means of a candidate’s success 
at the polls. Why, I ask, has industry’s 
management, now so largely in engi- 
neering hands, allowed industry to be 
made the whipping boy for the dem- 
agogue, the vote seeker and the sub- 
versive alike? 

It is not, I assure you, because in- 
dustry does not have a good case—not 
because it is incapable of defense. The 
tragic thing is that the loss of public 
confidence has taken place despite the 
fact that both industry and the free 
enterprise system on which it is based 
have a remarkable record of achieve- 
ment in the public interest. 

This combination has enabled one- 
sixteenth of the world’s population to 
produce one-third of the world’s goods. 
It has given us, for example, as Samuel 
P. Pettengill once pointed out, 30,000.- 
000 motor vehicles which drawn up in 
close formation would reach twice 
around the earth and which if neces- 
sary could provide transportation 
simultaneously for every man, woman 
and child in the U. S. A. It has given 
us so many autombiles that each of 34 
states has more such cars than all of 
Russia. California has more autos than 
England, France and Italy combined. 
The United States has five times as many 
trucks as Russia and fifty per cent more 
than the rest of the nations combined. 
And we have 1.400.000 miles of im- 
proved roads—a distance 56 times the 
circumference of the globe—on which 
to drive them. 


More Facts Cited 


More important—the American in- 
dustrial and free enterprise system has 
made possible a seventy-five per cent 
increase in living standards since 1919. 
It has increased wages from an average 
$0.48 an hour in 1919 to an average 
$1.36 today. These are the evidences 
of material advancement. Despite the 
creaking and groaning of the machinery 
of progress we have retained in a pe- 
tiod of great stress our individual free- 
doms—freedom to think, speak, and 
act as we please. Nowhere else in the 
world do these freedoms exist to the 
extent attained in this country. In the 
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process we have forgotten often the 
responsibility that must accompany the 
exercise of these freedoms. 

Why, I ask you, with such records 
of production and accomplishment, and 
with individual liberty as our watch- 
word, should industry be in the public 
doghouse today? 

Part of the responsibility traces be- 
yond doubt to the engineering profes- 
sion now become so important a factor 
in industrial management. Why has the 
engineering profession by and large 
been unable to help industry sell itself 
to the public? I am willing to suggest 
two likely reasons. First, too few of 
the engineers in management have 
possessed an adequate conception of 
their public obligation for leadership. 
Second. too many engineers have con- 
centrated so steadily on the technical 
aspects of their profession that they 





| About the Author 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan, author of 
this AMERICAN ENGINEER ar- 
ticle, has had a varied career. 
President of Case Institute of 
Technology since September |, 
1947, he previously had been 
manager of administrative serv- 
ices for Ansco at Binghamton, 
N. Y. From 1942 to 1945 he was 
administrator and later director 
of the U. S. Navy's underwater 
sound laboratories. And before 
the war, he spent eight years in 
Hollywood as manager of General 
Service Studios, Paramount Pic- 
tures and, finally, Samuel Gold- 
wyn Studios. 











have never taken time to perfect them- 
selves in the art of either the spoken 
or the printed word. 

Now what of Dr. Casey’s second 
criterion of a profession, namely, in- 
tellectual training in the broad sense, 
the habit of intellectual discipline, 
which I summarized earlier as a 
characteristic professional approach to 
problems? 


For the engineer what is this 
characteristic approach? Engi- 
neering itself has been defined 
by Past President C. E. MacQuigg 
of the American Society for En- 
gineering Education as the effi- 
cient utilization of the forces of 
nature for the benefit of man- 
kind. If the objective of engineer- 
ing be this, it is certainly a pro- 
fession concerned with much 
more than formulae, data, and 
machines. 


And it is the belief that engineering is 
such a profession which caused Pres- 
ident Robert E. Doherty of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology to declare that 
the professional way of thought for the 
engineer is “a way of thought which 
embodies an analytical and creative 
power that is as effective in the human 
and social realm as that developed in 
engineering in the application of the 
physical sciences.” Development of 
such a way of thought is believed by 
President Doherty to be essential if the 
engineer is to be able to deal with the 
whole problem of his profession and 
not merely the technical part. 

This manner of thinking leads us to 
what I believe to be the specific charac- 
teristic of the engineering approach. 
This characteristic is that of dealing 
with a problem as a whole with con- 
sciousness of its various parts and of 
their inter-relationships. The profes- 
sional engineer may not be interested 
merely in the mechanical performance 
of a proposed new piece of industrial 
equipment. He must consider it with 
respect to its integration with the entire 
production, process. He must be cog- 
nizant of its meaning for the economy 
of his firm. He must evaluate its use- 
fulness in terms of consequent person- 
nel problems and in the case of many 
types of installation even in terms of 
community interests and reactions. In 
that sweep of intellectual grasp of prob- 
lems is to be found the basic difference 
between the technician and the profes- 
sional engineer. 

The third of Dr. Casey’s professional 
criteria requires but little analysis. It 
is concerned with the so-called “know- 
how” of engineering—the phase in 
which American engineering practice 
has risen to the heights. Included with 
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the techniques—the know-how—is the 
background of fact required for the 
practice of the various specialized fields 
of engineering. 


Proposes Broad View 


There may be disagreement as to 
what the essential know-how of the pro- 
fession includes. To me the know-how 
is more than techniques. and mechanics 
and formulae, all of which are pre- 
requisite to the practice of engineering. 
It includes the know-how of human re- 
lationships—how to win friends and in- 
fluence people, if you please. It in- 
volves at least a minimum of economic 
and political literacy. It is certainly in- 
complete without the know-how of self 
expression. 


If such is the character of profession- 
al engineering, how may we move for- 
ward to its further attainment? We can 
not do so by merely talking about it. 
Nor can we attain our goals by any 
system of registering engineers, nor by 
putting state licenses in attractive 
frames. The plumber and the barber 
hang state license certificates on their 
walls too. In short, we can not attain 
professional goals by ensconcing our 
posteriors midst the upholstery. 

We shall make professional progress 
only if we desire it enough to put forth 
the effort essential to attainment. Noth- 
ing less than life-time dedication to 
continued learning and to service will 
bring our professional stature to full 
growth. 


Even so, despite our best effort, 
we shall move forward as a pro- 
fession largely through the young 
men now in training and their 
successors. We shall make prog- 
ress chiefly through education— 
formal and otherwise. Such a pat- 
tern for improvement of profes- 
sional engineering will but fol- 
low the experience of medicine. 
Seeking to achieve basic changes 
in medical practice, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation approached the 
problem through the new genera- 
tions of medical students. It gave 
its financial support to selected 
strong medical schools where out- 
standing teachers were pioneer- 
ing a new era in medicine. The 
plan should be as effective in our 
professional field. 


Most of the procedures through 
which a profession may develop and 
progress are educational. Among them 
are such things as research, formal 
training, internship, concentrated prac- 
tice, and finally exchange of experience 
through professional association. The 
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formal training of engineers historical- 
ly has been a four-year college level 
course. It has differed from law, med- 
icine and theology in not requiring gen- 
eral collegiate education as a pre- 
liminary to the professional. It has at- 
tempted to include a minimum cultural 
program along with the technical train- 
ing within the confines of the four-year 
program. Now we have come to a some- 
what wide-spread disagreement con- 
cerning the length of this training 
period, with several excellent schools 
going to a program longer than the 
traditional four years. 

The four-year course still seems to 
me the more practical program despite 
the need for inclusion of a greater pro- 
portion of non-technical training. The 
weaknesses of this program can be over- 
come through the fostering of the in- 
ternship plan which to date has been too 
largely overlooked in the development 
of our profession. Industry should not 
expect the engineering college to grad- 
uate a professionally-readied engineer 
at the conclusion of a four-year or even 
a five-year course. If the college pre- 
pares its students to reach the profes- 
sional status after a reasonable period 
of internship, it will fulfill its function 
well. Under such a plan, the engineer- 
ing school will concentrate on equip- 
ping its graduates with the broad 
fundamentals and expect him to com- 
plete his specialization as an intern on 
the job working under the guidance of 
the experienced professional engineer. 


Professional Societies’ Role 


The young engineering graduate may 
well supplement his formal education 
by graduate courses which enable him 
to fill in new areas as he finds a need 
and to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. It should be further supplement- 
ed throughout life by his association 
and exchange of experience with fellow 
engineers. The service which the pro- 
fessional engineering societies can and 
must render in this regard is really be- 
yond estimate. Upon the older men who 
have attained true ‘professional status 
rests the obligation to pass on to those 
newer in the engineering ranks the spirit 
and the method of the profession. Un- 
less they accept that duty our profes- 
sional aspirations are but daydreams. 
Although the professional engineer as 
an individual can accomplish some of 
this educational objective, his effec- 
tiveness is increased greatly when he 
can work in the framework of the or- 
ganized program of a_ professional 
society. 

The formal four-year engineering 
college course may well be considered 
as the core of any plan for the further 





development of professional engineer. 
ing. What then should be its content 
and its method? What can be done in 
the en. reering school course to engen. 
der in the individual student elements 
of the three criteria of our definition 
of a profession? 

Here we find a sharp clash of view. 
poiats. The traditional school of 
thought calls for a highly specialized, 
concentrated curriculum. The oppos. 
ing school would introduce many cul. 
tural subjects to supplement the tradi- 
tional engineering curriculum and in 
some instances to replace portions of 
that course of study. 

The highly specialized type of educa. 
tion recently was critized by President 
Ruthven of the University of Michigan 
as a process of learning “more and 
more about less and less.” But if the 
opposing school of thought is carried to 
the extreme we merely reverse the proc. 
ess by compelling the student to learn 
less and less about more and more. 


President Clothier of Rutgers 
University, an advocate of a 
greater measure of cultural 
courses in technical and scientific 
education, pointed out the mid- 
dle ground and the ideal objec- 
tive for today when he declared 
that “even technical schools must 
not produce narrow men, but 
rather broad men sharpened toa 
point.” 


With this general purpose in mind, 
how may the engineering school pro- 
ceed to instill in the student “the recog- 
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nition of a public obligation and a 
moral responsibility ?” 

Obviously, in seeking this goal we 
move into the area of citizenship educa- 
tion. The materials with which we must 
work are those of history, sociology, 
economics, political science and gov: 
ernment, ethics, and literature. Nor are 
we concerned here merely with subject 
matter courses. If the student is to be 
come effective in discharge of his public 
obligations as a professional engineer. 
he must be able to express himself. To 
that end training in written and onl 
expression is essential. 

The Committee on Engineering Et 
ucation after the war made an analysis 
of the objectives of this phase of pro 
fessional engineering education. The 
six objectives they discovered were: 

1. Understanding of the evolution d 
the social organization within 
which we live and of the influence 
of science and engineering in Ii 
development. 

2. Ability to recognize and to mak 
a critical analysis of a problem 





(Continued on Page 21) 
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Registration Only Launches 
Professional Accomplishment 


By R. D. LANDON 


Dean, College of Engineering, The University of Akron. 


Registration is an important step toward professional achievement and 
recognition, but it is only a step on which to climb toward greater professional 


accomplishment. 


Since the scope of engineering is so broad and has so many ramifications. 
it is well nigh impossible to formulate a completely acceptable definition. You 
have read several definitions of engineering. | am sure, but no one definition 
has been adopted as official by even one group or society of engineers. I have 
chosen the following three as examples. The first is credited to Willard A. Smith 
in 1908 and reads: “Engineering is the science of economy, of conserving the 
energy, kinetic and potential, provided and stored up by nature for the use of 


man. It is the business of engineering 
to utilize this energy to the best advan- 
tage, so that there may be the least pos- 
sible waste.” 

The second is more inclusive and 
emphasizes the importance of man as 
well as materials. It was proposed by 
Alfred D. Flinn in 1920: “Engineering 
is the art which applies science and 
scientific methods to develop and con- 
trol resources of Nature for the use of 
man; it involves measuring, directing 
of forces. inventing of processes, in- 
structing and directing of men, and 
organizing of human efforts, for the 
fabrication of machines, the erection of 
structures, the production and trans- 
portation of articles of commerce, and 
the maintenance, operation or demoli- 
tion of machines and structures; its 
purpose is the advancement of the wel- 
fare of mankind.” 

The third is the oldest but I like it 
for its originality and brevity. It was 
written by A. M. Wellington in 1887: 
“It would be well if engineering were 
less generally thought of. and even de- 
fined, as the art of constructing. In a 
certain important sense it is rather the 
art of not construction; or, to define it 
rudely but not inaptly, it is the art of 
doing that well with one dollar, which 
any bungler can do with two after a 
fashion.” 

You may wish to formulate your own 
definition and it is probably wise that 
you do but certainly any modern defi- 
nition must include the effective and 
eficient use of both materials and man- 
power. 


Definitions of a Profession 
Next, let us define a profession. The 
following statement is taken from The 


ngineering Profession by Hoover and 
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Fish: “A calling has become a profes- 
sion (1) when to practice it one must 
have acquired a fund of special. organ- 
ized, theoretical learning and a train- 
ing in applying it, and (2) when it 
recognizes that, above each member’s 
responsibility to his client, his col- 
leagues, and himself, is his responsi- 
bility to the public.” 

Dean Anson Marston of Iowa State 
College has proposed the following 
definition: “A profession is a calling 
which is pursued only by an organized 
body of men, possessed of high scien- 
tific qualifications for this special work, 
by reason of thorough educational 
training and extensive responsible ex- 
perience and from whose ranks the un- 
fit and the unworthy are rigidly exclud- 
ed.” 

Certainly engineering qualifies as a 
profession by either of these yardsticks, 
whose subdivisions of measurement are 
(1) education, (2) organization, (3) 
experience, and (4) provision for ex- 
clusion. But, we may ask, does engineer- 
ing measure up to the other professions 
in the opinion of the general public? 
And if not, why not? If it does not, per- 
haps there are some reasons. 


To begin with, engineering is 
still young as a profession. Of 
course, there were builders in 
ancient Egypt, Assyria and Baby- 
lon. There were builders among 
the Romans just before and after 
the beginning of the Christian 
era. These builders were crafts- 
men and excellent craftsmen at 
that, but not engineers in the 
modern sense for in most cases 
economy was not considered 
and stresses could not be calcu- 
lated. 


Slaves usually provided the labor and 
masonry materials were often readily 
available. What did it matter that sev- 
eral times the needed materials were 
used? Assurance against any possible 
failure was well worth the insignificant 
additional cost. Even at the time of con- 
struction of the Gothic cathedrals, only 
judgement based on experience dictated 
procedure. Principles of strength of 
materials and soil mechanics were still 
unknown, and there was little definite 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
mortar. Certain metals were available 
in very limited amounts but not in 
structural quantities. ; 

I have no desire to detract in any way 
from the truly marvelous achievements 
of these early builders. I have stood in 
silent admiration before several of 
their structures. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that only since the time of Sir 
Isaac Newton (1642-1727) has the 
theory of mechanics been developed. 
The first steel was produced uniformly 
and in quantity only since the latter 
half of the 19th century. Practically all 
important stee! and reinforced concrete 
structures have been designed and built 
within the lifetime of many of you. 
Other developments have been corre- 
spondingly recent as, for example, in- 
ternal combustion engines, the steam 
turbine, the practical use of electricity 
(particularly alternating current), plas- 
tics. automatic machines and electron- 
ics. A profession which has developed 
this rapidly may be viewed as an over- 
grown boy among the mature and even 
venerable characters representing law, 
medicine and theology. 


Other Major Differences 


There are also several points of dif- 
ference between engineering and the 
other professions. Since most engineer- 
ing efforts result in the creation and 
production of inanimate objects such 
as structures and machines, the engi- 
neer is overshadowed by his works. It 
is, furthermore, a fact that many engi- 
neering achievements are not the work 
of one man but are the result of co- 
ordinated planning and execution by 
hundreds of engineers, technicians, 
skilled craftsmen and laborers. 

Another point of difference is the 
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fact that most engineers apply the prin- 
ciples announced by or the discoveries 
made by basic scientists. Often the name 
of the pure scientist is attached to or as- 
sociated with his discovery. This state- 
ment is not made in criticism of such 
practices but simply as a means of ex- 
planation. Perhaps the greatest differ- 
ence between the engineer on the one 
hand and the lawyer, doctor or clergy- 
man on the other is the engineer’s rela- 
tive lack of personal contact with 
people. Members of the other profes- 
sions are directly concerned with the 
personal physical, mental and spirit- 
ual problems of many people. 


While the above points of 
difference are by way of explana- 
tion, they do not account for 
certain criticism which has been 
directed toward the engineer. 
He has often been accused of 
narrowness in his training and 
in his outlook. He is sometimes 
considered uneducated by those 
more conversant with the fields 
of social science and the humani- 
ties. He may be accused of being 
inarticulate by those who speak 
more fluently and convincingly. 
Even his kindest critics will ad- 
mit that he is often unsocial and 
even modest to a fault. 


By way of overcoming these crit- 
icisms, we may well ask, “Is technical 
competence enough?” The answer to- 
day is an emphatic “No!” Many indi- 
vidual members of our profession have 
already learned that technical ability 
and interests alone will not open all 
doors. The engineering colleges have 
realized that students should receive a 
coordinated program of general educa- 
tion integrated with their technical 
training. The Engineers Council for 
Professional Development strongly 
recommends that approximately 20 per- 
cent of the undergraduate curriculum 
in engineering be in the fields of social 
science and the humanities. NSPE has 
recommended a five-year engineering 
course, with the fifth year devoted 
to those fields. This step has been taken 
in order that engineering education may 
contain sufficient general studies to 
achieve the primary objective of all 
education. This primary objective is 
training for effective living in a modern 
society. It is training for citizenship on 
the local, national and even internation- 
al level. 


Cause of Differences 
It has long been one of my conten- 
tions that unsolved differences between 


individuals or between groups result 


cs 


not so much from misinformation as 
from lack of information. If, therefore, 
even in a small way to start, we can 
learn something about what makes 
people “tick,” why they react as they 
do, we can be well on our way toward 
securing greater cooperation for better 
living. For example, why will the vot- 
ers in the first ward approve a bond 
issue or a levy for the construction of a 
new fire station but will refuse to pass 
a proposal for increased compensation 
for municipal employees? Or why will 
the citizens defeat a levy for extending 
santiary sewer facilities but over sub- 
scribe a sizable quota in a polio drive? 


You may, at first thought, 
question whether these or simi- 
lar problems are the concern of 
the engineer. I believe they are 
for at least two reasons. First, it 
is the engineer’s responsibility, at 
least in part, to protect and im- 
prove public health and safety. 
In the second place, the engineer 
is capable, technically, of ex- 
plaining proper health standards 
to his fellow citizens. He should 
use his ability and influence to 
convince them of the importance 
of such standards. In fact, there 
are many municipal problems on 
which the engineer, more than 
the members of other profes- 
sions, is technically qualified to 
speak and to help develop pub- 
lic opinion. He is overlooking 
both a professional obligation 
and a duty as an informed citizen 
unless he lends his active sup- 
port to issues which affect the 
public welfare. 


In this connection, however, it should 
be mentioned that the engineer cannot 
be partisan in his support of public 
issues. If there is a question of taking 
sides on a purely controversial subject 
or of promoting special interests, the 
engineer must maintain a completely 
neutral position. If however, the issue 
is clearly one of public welfare, the en- 
gineer should support it openly and 
work for it with the utmost vigor. 


In looking toward the future of en- 
gineering, let us again consider the 
yardstick by which professions are 
measured. First is education. If the in- 
dividual has mastered the technical 
fundamentals of engineering and has 
learned how to apply the “engineering 
method” of collecting all pertinent 
data, of analyzing the problem from 
all practical angles and of formulating 
the best economical solution, within the 
limitations imposed, he is prepared to 
assume technical responsibility. 








Continued Study Needed 


But only continued study will enable 
him to effectively apply the “engineer. 
ing method.” In fact. without continued 
study, he will become relatively les 
competent than other members of his 
profession who continue to learn. Self. 
study is not the easiest method by which 
added knowledge can be obtained but, 
for most of us, it is the only practical 
method. 


Perhaps the most effective means of 
keeping abreast of the latest technical 
developments is provided by member. 
ship in an appropriate technical society 
such as the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, or the Americay 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
proceedings, transactions and _ even 
magazine literature of such societies are 
perhaps the best sources of information 
on current technical developments and 
they certainly invite study. Attendance 
at technical sessions of society meet. 
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ings is usually stimulating, particularly 
if the discussions of papers are broad 
and thorough. Like any other organiza. 
tion which is effective, a technical so. 
ciety must depend for its usefulness on 
the efforts of its members to serve un: 
selfishly on committees or in offices ani 
to contribute to the profession’s litera 
ture. To those of you who are not al: 
ready members of technical societies 
I wish to recommend membership with 
out reservation. 


Now we come to the second measure 
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ment of a profession—organization. 0h 
this count, engineering falls shor, 
While the technical engineering 9% 
cieties have and are contributing ade 
quately to the technical developmen 
of the profession, their efforts towarj 
general professional developments hav 
been limited to their own branches. li 
other words, civils have considered pr 
fessional development for civils, ele 
tricals for electricals and so on. 


While attempts have been made 
during the past half century to 
unite all engineers in one profes- 
sional society, it is only within 
relatively few years that an of 
ganization of national impor 
tance has come into being. This 
society, of course, is the Ne 
tional Society of Professional 
Engineers with its affiliated state 
and local societies. Membership 
in these groups is limited # 
registered professional engineets 
and engineers in trainiag. Iti 
my opinion that, with propét 
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Two Leading Engineering Educators 
Answer Student’s Complaints 


Two prominent educators have submitted their answers to a student engi- 
neer's charge that present-day educational practices produce technicians and not 


professionals. 
The charge 


-made by L. W. Ledgerwood, who graduated in January from 


the mechanical engineering course at Oklahoma A & M College—was contained 


in the N 
Dougherty. 


November. 1948, issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 
dean of engineering at University of Tennessee. and William R. 


It stirred N. W. 


Bryans, assistant dean of the college of engineering at New York University. to 


reply. 

Dean Dougherty leads off: 

I was very much pleased with Mr. 
Ledgerwood’s article. It is a very good 
presentation of some of the faults of 
engineering education today. I do not 
arrive at all of his final conclusions. but 
I believe he is right when he points to 
the trend toward technicians which is 
too common in education today. 

Some years ago. I published an out- 
line giving my idea of an engineering 
curriculum. I followed Spencer’s out- 
line of things necessary. things useful 
and things ornamental. My conclusions 
then are still good today. Now I empha- 
size the spirit, attitude and approach 
more than I did then: now I am con- 
stantly looking for ways of instilling 
the professional rather than teaching 
skills and routines. 


Obviously, the scientific-tech- 
nological stem has run away 
with the show. During the last 
50 years science and technology 
have grown by leaps and bounds 
and every new development 
makes its demands for a place in 
the program. There is not 
enough time to study all of the 
good things that a college gradu- 
ate needs to know. As a conse- 
quence, engineers and educators 
are taking thought about what 
is being done, and they are mak- 
ing suggestions as to what should 
be done. 


The first reaction we have after we 
realize that there is much more ma- 
lerial than can be covered in four years 
is to suggest five or six years. as if it 
were important for a student to try to 
study everything in college. Ten years 
will not be enough for that. Why not 
approach the matter from another 
angle? Since the engineer must be a 
student all his life. the colleges should 
fx an amount of time to spend in 
formal study and then try to give the 
best possible program for the time in- 
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volved. Traditionally four years seem 
desirable. five years have a few advo- 
cates. and a few schools have given five 
and six years a trial. My own reaction 
is that four years are desirable for the 
undergraduate program and if a stu- 
dent can spare one, two or three addi- 
tional years, he will be better served if 
he takes graduate work during the extra 
years. More undergraduate work mere- 
ly means more time spent on sopho- 
more and junior subjects with no real 
opportunity for intellectual growth. A 
little more information will be ac- 
quired but the stature will not be great- 
ly enhanced. “When I became a man I 
put away childish things” can apply to 
education as well as other phases of liv- 
ing. 

If a student spends an extra year or 
two he should continue to grow in sta- 
ture with sequence courses builded 
upon a good foundation. Dean Finch, 
in his little book, Trends in Engineer- 
ing Education, says: 

“Tt seems probable. therefore that— 
perhaps after some more or less 
isolated experiments with five year 
programs—all the schools will turn 
toward the elimination of some of the 
older specialized technologies, aban- 
doning the attempt to turn out basic- 
ally well-educated engineers who are 
also skilled technicians. This will lead 
to increasing emphasis on the scientific 
fundamentals and, perhaps, it has been 
suggested, ultimately to an under- 
graduate differentiation in all engineer- 
ing branches between the research type 
of student and the more usual profes- 
sional man, interested in design and 
production.’ 

Columbia University has had ex- 
perience with the five year program 
and has gone back to the four-year 
undergraduate curriculum in order that 
the graduate program may be de- 
veloped. This is along the lines sug- 
gested above. 


Some use the argument that law and 
medicine have pre-law and pre-medi- 
cine. What has that to do with engi- 
neering? It is not a long period of 
education which gives a profession its 
standing: it is service to the people 
after the education is complete. Other- 
wise a long apprentice system would 
give an artisan some very special stand- 
ing. Long periods of training may be 
used to limit the number of initiates as 
well as to give them a good education. 
I am for good professional education, 
but I believe the time of the student can 
be better spent on graduate work than 
on more sophomore and junior subject 
matters given in a five or six-year under- 
sraduate program. 


Let me point to another common fal- 
lacy. Again and again we hear engi- 
neers suggest that students should have 
more of the humanities in order that 
they may be humane. They should have 
more general education in order that 
they may know better how to live. 
Good living is largely an attitude and 
an approach rather than a kind of 
knowledge. I agree that a student may 
have his horizons broadened by study- 
ing almost any subject under a good 
teacher. I have visited classes in 
biology which were far more enlight- 
ening than some classes in English; I 
have attended classes in English which 
were an inspiration to good living. The 
art of living may be taught by those 
who know how to live and no amount 
of subject matter will give the art un- 
less the student is searching for it and 
has a teacher who can point the way. A 
good course in natural philosophy 
(physics) may be as broadening as any 
course in philosophy. The growth de- 
pends upon the atmosphere and the 
climate. 


I would give enough general 
subject matter, with the best pro- 
fessors possible, to get a habit of 
reading and digesting general 
ideas. I would then hope that the 
student will continue his read- 
ing all his life. The only way to 
take part in activities is to be- 
gin by taking part. I have never 
seen a group turn a cold shoulder 
to any one who was willing to 
work with a good will. I know 
that the engineering program is 
too crowded and my solution 








would be to cut some of the con- 
tent rather than to extend it over 
more years. Re-evaluate and cut 
to fit the time available; expect 
the student to continue his 
studies. If he does not, there is 
no way for him to become an 
educated man. 


I do not know how to get people in- 
terested in the local and national gov- 
ernment; I was always _ interested. 
Back in 1896, when I was ten years 
old, I followed a parade of Republicans 
who were convinced that McKinley was 
going to be elected. From that good 
day until this I have been interested in 
local, state and national government. 
As soon as I was old enough to vote I 
registered and I have voted ever since. 
Nobody in college ever taught me to 
take an interest in civic affairs; they 
were trying to teach me engineering, 
economics, English. German and such 
subjects. I could teach them about vot- 
ing and taking part in the election and 
no college course was needed to arouse 
interest. As I think of it, I suspect that 
the interest of my father was developed 
in me but it did not develop in the same 
way with my two brothers. They should 
have had a college course in voting. 


Gregariousness is natural for humans 
but not all of them like to be part of the 
crowd or group. Engineering college 
training is so exacting that very few of 
the students dare take time for extra- 
curricular activities. This is not so 
good because their ultimate promotion 
will depend upon their ability to get 
along with their fellows, their superiors 
and the general public. One day I asked 
a lawyer to explain the phase of their 
training which caused their graduates 
to seek responsibility above their ex- 
perience while engineers were hesitant 
to do the same thing. He said it was 
not training at all; they were born that 
way. Those who are extroverts and like 
to mix with the crowd take law: those 
who are introverts and like to play as 
lone workers are engineers. This is too 
simple a solution but it is getting at 
the root of the trouble. Boys who like 
to study science and apply it to prob- 
lems have a different knack from other 
boys who like to study human relations 
and apply them in the moot court or on 
the speaker’s platform. 


Asks Greater Activity 


Engineers are not going to be the 
bankers, the social workers and the 
politicians of the next generation. They 
can be the engineers and they can in- 
crease their usefulness as citizens by 
using their engineering knowledge in 
civic and governmental affairs. They 





know things that laymen do not know: 
they can improve their communities by 
being active engineers in them. 


Let us cut the fodder and give them 
more corn during their college course. 
This will give opportunity for some 
general education in the hope that they 
will form habits of reading which will 
follow them all the days of their lives. 
We can not expect to make financiers. 
philosophers. politicians and engineers 
out of them. We can interest them in 
doing an engineer's part in a complex 
civilization. 

Dean Bryans. terming Ledgerwood’s 
article as “exceedingly interesting. 
coming as it does from a young man 
not yet out of college.” suggests that the 
article “might even be used as an argu- 
ment to the effect that engineering col- 
leges, as now constituted. at least do not 
ruin a broad-thinking individual.” 

Continuing, the New Yorker asserts: 

Nobody in the profession can dis- 
agree with Mr. Ledgerwood’s specifica- 
tions for the ideal engineer: one who 
must be a citizen in the fullest sense of 
the word, active in civic affairs from 
local to national levels. possessed of the 
intangible qualities of leadership asso- 
ciated with an executive. and possessed 
of a dynamic personality. That is a 
pretty large order and one can reason- 
ably assert that few will measure up to 
it no matter what his type of college 
education. 


Mr. Ledgerwood points out 
that current engineering pro- 
grams are so heavy as to virtu- 
ally preclude any participation 
in extra-curricula activities by 
engineering students. Many of 
us share this view and not only 
from the standpoint of extra-cur- 
ricula activities time but from a 
conviction that it is better to 
learn a lesser amount thoroughly 
than a larger amount superfi- 
cially. There are in the works 
more general and less intensive 
four-year programs in engineer- 
ing leaving specialization to a 
fifth year for those who can profit 
by it. 


Mr. Ledgerwood also complains of 
the small amount of time allotted in en- 
gineering curricula to non-technical 
subjects. His solution for the problem 
appears to be an old and an easy one. 
namely of requiring three years of 
liberal arts college work before start- 
ing on the engineering program. In 
common with others, he seems to think 
that many of the traits of character one 
would like to see in professional engi- 
neers are the result of what a man has 











studied in college. This, in my opinion. 
is a rather naive assumption and the re. 
verse is more nearly true. One needs 
but to live on a campus which has both 
arts and engineering students to appre. 
ciate the fact that the campus politician 
type naturally gravitates to an arts 
course when they enter college. 


This type are extroverts to begin 
with and by nature find it easier and 
more enjoyable to sway opinion by 
rhetoric rather than by the power of 
logic. On the other hand, the student 
who chooses engineering is more of an 
introvert type and his highly analytical 
mind, at least at that stage of the game. 
has little patience with the endless de. 
bates, bickerings and filibusterings of 
legislative halls and cannot understand 
why lawyers. for example, cannot stop 
arguing about opinions and get busy on 
finding what are the facts. The fresh. 
man engineering student has recently 
come from high school _ where, 
especially in his fourth year, he had 
been subjected to courses in social 
studies and literature which were quite 
boring to him on account of the argu. 
mentative and non-logical nature, but 
he had viewed these studies as a neces- 
sary evil, taken them in his stride, and 
looked forward to the day when he 
would be studying engineering. 

To subject him therefore to a regu- 
lar arts college course immediately 
following high school would seem to 
him to be uselessly delaying the day 
when he could really put his teeth into 
the thing he is after. As a practical 
matter. there are a sizable number of 
universities in the United States, includ- 
ing University of Oklahoma. where 
there exists a combined five-year arts- 
engineering combination course. The 
takers are negligible. Most any univer- 
sity can provide a six year arts-engi- 
neering course with both degrees 
awarded. but again, there are few 
takers. One asks the question. why? 


Refutes Quotation 


Mr. Ledgerwood quotes Sir Arthur 
Livingstone. That eminent writer on 
education defined a technician, but he 
also made the following statement: 
“You cannot study fruitfully liberal 
subjects. among them philosophy and 
politics. unless you know something of 
life. On the other hand, there are sub- 
jects, such as mathematics. of which a 
boy or undergraduate is fully capable 
of understanding. even if he knows 
nothing outside the walls of his home, 
school, or university. For whereas pali- 
tics and ethics are concrete, mathematits 
is purely abstract and theoretic and 
does not spring from life or need ex: 
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Analysis of an Analysis Shows 
Errors in Attacker’s Thinking 


By C. L. SVENSEN 


Chairman, Registration Committee 


There has recently appeared in public print a new study of the engineering 
registration laws of the nation, a thing much to be desired and encouraged. No- 
body knows better than the engineering profession th:t the laws governing their 
registration by the several states are far from perfect and need improvement, 
both within the statute and in administration. Constructive criticism, based on 
careful analysis, is not only useful but is indispensable in approaching the 
question of effecting the desired improvements. 


The current study before the profes- 
sion is, “Professional Registration 
Laws and the Engineer,” by A. M. Sar- 
gent, Detroit, Michigan. Sargent is a 
registered professional engineer and 
indicates that he is a friend of engi- 
neering registration, but . . . It is the 
“buts” which are entitled to serious 
consideration and analysis to determine 
if the suggestions advanced are worth- 
while and would be beneficial to the 
public and the profession. 


A first reading of the Sargent 
work brings to mind the question 
whether it is intended to “praise 
with faint damns”’, or “damn 
with faint praise.” In support- 
ing the principles of engineer- 
ing registration, the booklet 
commences by applying to the 
registration laws such labels as, 
“,.. ambiguously drawn”, “poor- 
ly administered”, and ‘somewhat 
discriminatory”. The ‘‘profes- 
sional engineer” title is labeled 
“a mythical classification”. The 
author warns the profession that 
“the day of strict enforcement is 
approaching”; hence the call to 
arms. 


It is not enough to answer the gen- 
eral charges with more general de- 
fenses; to insist that all is perfect. or 
that correction will not be in order. 
What is required to fairly analyze the 
points of disagreement is to examine 
each and determine whether all or part 
of the objection is warranted. If so. 
do the suggestions made by the author 
adequately solve the difficulty? 

The author raises the question 
whether the registration laws were 
adopted to protect the public or to fur- 
ther the interests of certain segments 
of the engineering profession. He sug- 
gests that in Wyoming and Louisiana. 
the first two states to adopt the laws. 
the demand for engineers was small. 
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“and it is entirely possible that the 
engineers practicing there were not 
averse to taking steps to cut down com- 
petition”. 


What Are The Facts 


An interesting answer to the ques- 
tion of what factors prompted the first 
registration law in Wyoming (1907) is 
found in a paver presented by Ray M. 
Fuller. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
before the Massachusetts Society of 
Professional Engineers. In his paper. 
Fuller presents a letter from Clarence 
T. Johnston, now residing at Ann Ar- 
bor, Michigan, who was the state engi- 
neer of Wyoming from 1903 to 1911 
and wrote the bill which became the 
first engineering registration law. Let 
us see the reason he gives for obtaining 
the statute. 

“That office (state engineer) is at the 
head of the administration which su- 
pervises the water resources of the 
state.” Johnston states. “Plans for new 
uses of water must be submitted to him 
for approval or disapproval. These are 
accompanied by ‘applications for per- 
mit’ which describe proposed uses. Be- 
cause many people with no engineering 
training were signing plans as engi- 
neers, even though no surveys were 
made. it was necessary to correct a 
growing evil.” (emphasis supplied) 

One may logically ask. “where was 
the selfish intent”. “what competition 
was Johnston attempting to stifle”. “was 
the law written to protect the public 
or flatter the profession”. The answers 
are obvious to even the most skeptical 
students of registration. 

In his paper Fuller presents other in- 
dications of reasons for passage of the 
state laws, i.e.. New York—the demand 
for engineers licensing was stimulated 
and accelerated by the failure of certain 
structures. one of which was a coal 
pocket in the New York City area which 
collapsed. with loss of life. because of 


improper design; Pennsylvania — the 
Journals and Proceedings of the Engi- 
neers Club of Philadelphia for 1911 
disclose a resolution calling upon the 
governor to call together a special com- 
mittee to frame appropriate regula- 
tions, based upon the failure of a paper 
company’s dam, and citing the danger 
to the public resulting from unqualified 
practice. The drive for a registration 
law in the District of Columbia is 
predicated to a large extent upon a 
recent structural failure, resulting in 
loss of life, because of poor design. 


It is unfortunate that there is 
no documentation available to 
the profession of the historical 
background leading to passage of 
the state laws. From the data 
which is available, it seems to 
conclude that the legislatures 
had to be and were convinced 
that the public interest was in- 
volved and that the public in- 
terest required the same type of 
regulation which is given in the 
cases of medicine, law, and 
architecture. 


But Sargent amplifies his previous 
implication that the laws are the result 
of selfishness and stifling of competi- 
tion, to draw a distinction between 
those engineers who directly serve the 
public and where public interest is ob- 
viously involved and those engineers 
who work for manufacturers and in 
other capacities not directly dealing 
with the public. He suggests that engi- 
neering be separated and that registra- 
tion be required only for certain nar- 
row sections, such as architectural and 
structural engineering. 

It must be recognized that the state 
laws of today meet most of this objec- 
tion. Generally speaking, the engineer 
who is employed and who does not 
assume responsible charge of the engi- 
neering work is not required to be 
registered by the state. Those who do 
assume the responsibility must be reg- 
istered under most of the state laws. 
Sargent would evidently have it other- 
wise. 

Is it in the public interest to know 
that the individual responsible for ce- 
signing the steel members going into 
a structure has demonstrated“his quali- 
fications? Is it in the public interest 
to know that the designer and person 
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responsible for the construction of a 
huge dynamo, ship turbine, railroad 
locomotive. or chemical process plant 
has established qualifications? The 
answer must be in the affirmative if it 
is recognized that the public interest 
goes much deeper than personal con- 
tact with the engineer. The every-day- 
user of modern living devices. know- 
ingly or unknowingly, depends upon 
the skill and ability of the responsible 
engineers who produced the device. 


Another Side of Argument 


But, the argument goes on. the manu- 
facturer is responsible and will not 
indiscriminately hire unqualified per- 
sons for this work; the employer will 
look into the qualifications of his em- 
ployees before hiring them and he (the 
employer) is best qualified for this 
decision. No engineer or engineering 
society has ever suggested that regis- 
tration proves qualification for a par- 
ticular position or that the employer 
should be precluded from using his 
own judgment. 

The error of the Sargent analysis is 
in not recognizing that the public in- 
terest requires a demonstration of qual- 
ification by the properly constituted 
public body for that purpose and can- 
not be made to depend upon the em- 
ployers’ unilateral judgment. The em- 
ployed engineer assuming responsible 
charge is dealing with public safety 
and the public exercises its right to 
protect that safety. How many employ- 
ers are qualified themselves to judge 
qualifications in a technical field? The 
number is unimportant in view of the 
obvious fact that there are many such 
situations. It is small consolation to the 
public in the event of a steel design 
failure in a structure. or the failure in 
a dynamo serving a large city to have 
the employer and the responsible engi- 
neer say that only private interests were 
involved and the employer thought the 
responsible engineer was qualified. 

The proponents of engineering reg- 
istration have urged all qualified en- 
gineers to become registered as legal 
proof of their qualification, but this 
must be distinguished from the appar- 
ent misconception that there is a move 
to require those not engaged in direct 
public consultation or in employment 
of responsibility for the engineering 
work to accomplish registration. 


The author undertakes to 
prove that professional status 
cannot be gained through legis- 
lation; that it is up to the profes- 
sion itself to prove its profes- 
sional worth by deed and action; 
that “neither respect nor opinion 
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can be legislated”. Agreed. No 
one knows the truth of this 
philosophy better than the pro- 
fessional engineer and the profes- 
sional engineering societies. 
Hence the constant work on 
adoption and improvement of 
codes of ethics and the growing 
realization of the value of public 
relations, and repeated assertions 
to this effect by leaders of the 
profession and the professional 
societies. 


The author cannot find disagreement 
on these points, but what he does over- 
look is that a secondary and supple- 
mental value of the registration laws 
is to for once and ever establish a 
legal and proper line of demarcation 
between the truly professional engineer 
and those merely assuming the title. 
Sargent fears that the licensing laws 
may reduce engineering to the status 
of a licensed trade through faulty in- 
terpretation of the definition. The only 
meaning to be gathered from this state- 
ment is that he fears the state boards 
will be too lax and register unquali- 
fied persons. but the entire tone of the 
work is that the administration is too 
stringent. Evidently the author would 
have it both ways: he would have en- 
gineering a profession but he would 
not have any line of demarcation be- 
tween the true professional engineer as 
certified by legal authority and the 
tradesman or other person who would 
like to use the title. 

A number of pages of the Sargent 
work are devoted to a discussion and 
extensive quotation from the decision 
of the Illinois Supreme court, holding 
the first registration law of that state 
unconstitutional. There is no profit in 
disputing the court’s decision in the 
case. The professional engineers of IIli- 
nois accepted the fact and obtained a 
new law of more clarity which is still 


‘in force and effect. This. the author 


interprets as a setback for the “model” 
law, adopted by all the leading engi- 
neering organizations. This may be dis- 
puted, but the point is not of impor- 
tance in view of the fact that the “mod- 
el” is finding increased acceptance and 
state laws patterned after it have been 
upheld many times. 


The ultimate point Sargent wants to 
make is that the definitions in the vari- 
ous laws are not satisfactory. They are 
certainly far from perfect and the pro- 
fession is just as interested as Sargent 
in improving them. However. the dif- 
ference between the two approaches is 
that Sargent says “.. . it is impossible 
to arrive at a fair and easily under- 
standable definition while the 





profession says that the definition now 
adopted in the 1946 “model” law jg 
clear and understandable. subject tg 
improvements, of course, as new insight 
is gained and as more constructive sus. 
gestions are received. i 





Additional Content 


“Who is a professional engineer?” 
That is the question posed by the Say.§ si 
gent work. He feels that the term is an} si: 
artificial one. He would prove his point ed 
by saying that registration is no guar} wl 
antee of competence and what a prof of 
fessional engineer might be in one statef. pr. 
is not necessarily true in another, The 
same may be said of any professionf tio 
subject to state licensure. That there are po 


and will continue to be differences inf sor 
the state laws is undisputed. One of the we 
Sargent objections is that the states arf cla 
not uniform in setting up the branche He 


of engineering for examination pure of 





poses. This is unquestionably true, but pet 
greater uniformity is being achieved§ dyr 
The basic branches are covered in alg our 
the state laws and the trend toward reg 

istration as an engineer-in-training with 

later registration as a professional engf 5 
neer following the necessary experienc jn 
is easing the problem. te 


Probably the most fallacious reason§ © 
ing in the booklet is the conclusion tha 4 
registration of engineers gives impetu 


to collective bargaining. The conte — tt 
tion is that there is a likeness betwem — t 
registrants and this forms the basis fog 44 
a definable employee unit. It is signif fc 
cant that in two federal statutes—Fag © 


Labor Standards Act and Labor Magy JU 

















agement Relations Act, 1917—*profef ™ 
sional employee” is defined on the bas fo 
of work done and not on registratio— © 
But aside from the definable unit d@ "© 
cussion, the argument that registratigg =“ 
leads to collective bargaining fails 4 af 
its own weight in view of the obviog © 
fact that the great majority of mem Y& 
bership in engineering unions consis 
of the non-registered. If the Sarge 
assumption were true, it would bea — 
pected that registered employees woll their 
form the basis of collective bargainil tity 
units; yet it is exactly the register wt 
employees who have proceeded om an 
non-union basis in promoting the Thee 
common professional interests. bat | 
| 
their | 
It is difficult to know which them, 
side Sargent is on when it come of our 
to the “grandfather” clauses contin 
First, he implies that the “grand they e 
father” clauses are impropét It h 
then sympathizes with his hype § civiliz, 
thetical engineer who has heen a 
(Continued on page 28) ot the 
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ARBA Sessions Spotlight 
Engineering Education Problems 


Sharp glare of a spotlight of inspection was turned full upon engineering 
education at the 45th annual meeting of American Road Builders Association in 


Washington. 


From two members of the engineering staff at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, came some of the most critical thinking. Carl H. Walther, as- 
sistant dean of engineering at the university. made his inspection of engineering 
education in a paper entitled “Is Engineering Education too Materialistic?”. 


while Bruce D. Greenshields. professor 
of civil engineering, presented “An Ap- 
praisal of Engineering Education.” 

Dean Walther told the ARBA educa- 
tional division he felt it vitally im- 
portant to “take time periodically for a 
sort of resurvey of our strengths and 
weaknesses. if only for the purpose of 
clarifying our objectives to ourselves.” 
He urged. furthermore, reexamination 
of “some of our articles of faith and 
perhaps restating them in new and 
dynamic forms for the younger men of 
our profession.” 


Too many young men, just 
starting out in the profession 
judge everything in material 
terms—are lost in life without 
even knowing that they are lost, 
he declared. Because they are 
“material-minded” they think 
that a more abundant life is all 
that is necessary for happiness, 
and that their slide rules and 
formulas can provide it. They 
confuse the means with the end. 
Just because the production of 
material goods is a good road to 
follow to get to a better life for 
everyone, they think that ma- 
terial gadgets in sufficient quan- 
tity will automatically guarantee 
a fuller life. To them, he added, 
engineering technique is the uni- 
versal cure-all. 


“These young men. both in school 
and: out. desperately need aid to hold 
their aspirations,” he continued. “They 
need guidance which will show them 
the rewards of honest work, ordinary 
business honesty, tolerance and under- 
standing. and dedication to service. 
They lack a philosophy that can guide 
them towards a better life by widening 
their horizons, opening new views for 
them. Yet these are the future leaders 
of our profession and our country. Its 
continued growth depends on them, and 
they expect to learn from us.” 
lt has been shown that nearly every 
civilization that has met its death has 
heen a suicide, he asserted. The cause 
of the breakdown has been within itself 
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the loss of creative power possessed 
by the creative minority of the civiliza- 
tion. The leaders lost their power to 
attract the allegiance and emulation of 
the rest of the society as the result of 
moral or spiritual sterility. That is the 
thing that must be guarded against. He 
suggested that perhaps our own civiliza- 
tion is at this moment undergoing one of 
its periodic challenges—that of our own 
materialism. 


Corrective Measures 


What’s being done to combat this ma- 
terialistic one-sidedness and what can 
be done, Dean Walther asked? 

First of all, there has been a lot of 
soul-searching and discussion about the 
value of the Humanities as the neces- 
sary “other side” of education for a 
balanced life. a fact which he described 
as “a good sign.” Secondly, it is com- 
ing to be more generally realized that 
unless such education is integrated into 
a philosophy of life and directed by a 
dominant worthwhile purpose, it is of 
doubtful human value. Men must be 
conscious of some unifying and guiding 
principle beyond the mere intellectual 
acquisition of knowledge if they are to 
he adequate to themselves and their 
community, he explained. The need in 
the case of the engineering student the 
speaker described as “particularly 
acute,” if only because he has less op- 
portunity to arrive early at a consistent 
philosophy by reflection on the truths 
that make themselves apparent in litera- 
ture and the arts. 


The educator expressed belief 
that a third factor is needed to 
complete the equation for an 
adequate and balanced person- 
ality. Its moral faith—a profound 
belief in the principles of right 
and wrong in behavior towards 
other men. The basis for that 
faith may be various for various 
persons, but it is essential to all. 
Dean Walther expressed severe 
doubt that moral faith can be in- 
culcated into students by provid- 


ing another course in a curricu- 
lum. He did not doubt that it can 
be learned, but said’ the task of 
educators was to create an atmo- 
sphere where it can be learned 
—in schools and colleges, in 
homes and in business relations 
with the young men entering the 
profession. 


Calling upon his fellow educators to 
transmit their beliefs in the value of 
honest work and dedication to service. 
of intellectual and ordinary business 
honesty, of tolerance and charity to 
their engineering students and associ- 
ates and “start these young engineers 
thinking in the right direction,” he 
urged that all “feel and speak out 
against a blind worship of materialistic 
techniques” and that they “stand up to 
be counted” at every opportunity. That’s 
one way all educators can help the pro- 
fession and our civilization to grow 
ever more creative and more secure. 

Present scarcity of engineers was de- 
scribed as “a passing phenomenon that 
will soon be changed by the graduates 
pouring from our universities” by Dr. 
Greenshields. Admitting a need exists 
for better engineers, he said better col- 
leges must be obtained—and before 
they can be obtained, better teachers 
must be available. Better teachers won't 
be obtainable until better salaries are 
offered for that type of work. At pres- 
ent, he added, the number of those who 
teach because they want to in spite of 
low salaries and not because they can’t 
do anything else is not enough to sup- 
ply universities with competent teach- 
ers. 


He suggested three means of financ- 
ing education—through grants from in- 
dustries which are dependent upon en- 
gineering: federal aid, but only if pri- 
vate colleges could remain free of 
political control: and procurement of 
teachers without regard to salaries, with 
only those who can prove financial inde- 
pendence being considered. But even 
with all the money needed for higher 
salaries available, the kind of college 
desired might not be obtainable, since 
college education goes far beyond the 
mere teaching of those techniques 
requisite and adequate for successful 
practice. 

Dr. Greenshields admitted the need 
for broadening and liberalization of 
engineering education. The big prob- 
lem of how to accomplish it along with 
a technical education within the space 
of four years he suggested solving by 
sacrificing professional training in 
favor of broader fundamentals. Special- 
ized training would have to be given at 
the graduate level in work leading 
toward the master’s or doctor’s degree. 
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Story Behind Reg 
By Past NCSB 


By D. B. STEINMAN 


Past President, National Council of State Boards 
of Engineering Examiners 


Engineers’ registration laws are now in force in all the 48 states and in the 
territories of Puerto Rico, Hawaii and Alaska. The progress of enactment of 
engineers’ registration laws dates from Wyoming in 1907 and Louisiana. in 
1908. New York secured its law in 1920, bringing the total to twelve states. 
The following year eight more states were added to the list. Then progress ap- 
peared temporarily halted or retarded. with only eight more states gained 


during the ensuing eleven years. 

But with the active impetus given to 
the movement by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers from its 
formation in 1934, more rapid progress 
was recorded. In 1935 registration 
laws were secured in seven more states. 
and more states were speedily added to 
the list until the last remaining states. 
New Hampshire and Montana, enacted 
their engineers’ registration laws in 


1945 and 1947. 


A total of over 140,000 engi- 
neers have already been regis- 
tered in the 48 states. Over 16,000 
are now registered in New York 
State, over 17,000 in Illinois, 
over 15,000 in Ohio, over 12,000 
in Pennsylvania, over 7,000 in 
California, and over 6,000 in 
Texas, and the numbers are 
steadily growing. Engineers’ reg- 
istration is now an established 
fact, and it is here to stay. 


Modern civilization has found it 
necessary to regulate the practices of 
persons whose activities deal with the 
protection of human life, human health. 
human rights and human property. 

Three professions — Medicine, Law. 
and Engineering—are primarily en- 
trusted with the responsibility incident 
to such activities. The elimination and 
exclusion, as matters of public welfare, 
of the dishonest and unqualified from 
the practice of these professions are 
undebatable tenets. 


The Public Aspect of Registration 


Engineers’ registration is required 
for the protection of the public. The 
work of no other profession more truly 
concerns the safety of life, health and 
property. Being fully conversant with 
the problems involved. we want to have 
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a hand in writing the law, in securing 
its enactment, and in directing its ad- 
ministration—as a recognition of our 
responsibility, as a profession, to the 
public. 

The public needs to be protected 
against the quack, the incompetent, the 
unscrupulous and the imposter, who do 
not belong in our profession but never- 
theless practice in its name. The in- 
vestor needs to be protected against 
“engineering” reports by the unquali- 
fied and the unscrupulous. The client 
needs to be protected against paying 
fees to quacks and incompetents who 
hold themselves out as “engineers.” The 
courts need to be protected against the 
testimony of “experts” who pose as 
members of our profession. The public 
needs to be protected against improper 
planning, inefficient design, wasteful 
execution, and excessive cost. also 
against dishonorable dealings. Mere 
structural adequacy is not the only de- 
sideratum. 

Protection of the public is the legis- 
lative justification and establishes con- 
stitutionality. Protection of the profes- 
sion, its standing and its standards, is a 
concomitant benefit. The two benefits 
are inseparable. The elimination of the 
unqualified and the unworthy benefits 
both the public and the profession. 


Engineers’ registration laws de- 
rive their primary justification 
from considerations of public 
safety and the protection of pub- 
lic interest; but they are also 
necessary for the protection of 
the good name of the profession 
and its standing in public confi- 
dence. 


A profession is judged by the quali- 
fications of all who use its name, by the 
failures of the incompetents and by the 


istration Told 
E President 


conduct of the unworthy, unless a clear 
dividing line is established in public 
recognition between the lawful practi. 
tioners of the profession and those who 
are not admitted to practice. A profes. 
sion should be empowered te disown 
those who hold themselves out as be. 
longing to it without proper qualifica. 
tions or character and to bar the unfit 
and the unprincipled who seek to prac. 
tice in its name. The public expects a 
trusted profession to maintain high 
standards of qualification and to clear 
its ranks of those who do not meet 
those standards and whose pretensions 
and activities would degrade its good 
name, 

Without registration laws, there is no 
way: 1) to stop the practice of engi. 
neering by the non-engineer; 2) to 
stop the misappropriation and abuse of 
the designation “engineer”; 3) to oust 
from the profession those who prove 
incompetent and unworthy; and 4) to 
preserve to the qualified engineer his 
rights of practice against restriction, 
encroachment. and unqualified com. 
petition. 

Registration places the force and 
sanction of the law behind the desir 
of the profession to maintain a clearly 
recognizable line of demarcation be 
tween the engineer and the non-engi- 
neer. It places the agencies of the law 
behind the efforts and aspirations of 
the profession to maintain high stané 
ards of qualification and _ ethical 
practice. 


Protection of the Designation 


A problem closely related to regi 
tration is that of protecting our profe: 
sional designation. 

The individual engineer has inves! 
ed many years of his life in profes 
sional education and arduous profe 
sional training in order to qualify # 
an “engineer.” The profession is i 
vesting decades of united effort to w 
public recognition and esteem for thos 
who bear the title “engineer.” All of 
this investment is largely nullified # 
the use of the term “engineer” is lef 
unprotected. The dignity and respét 
that rightly belong to the designatid 
of a learned profession cannot ? 
maintained when that designation ¥ 
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abused by misappropriation. 

For years, the engineering profession 
talked about this problem—the abuse 
and misuse of the term “engineer” —but 
nothing was done about it. Finally, 
with the aid of the registration laws, 
means for successfully protecting our 
designation became available. Any un- 
licensed man hanging out his shingle 
as a “lawyer,” a “physician,” a 
“dentist,” or an “architect” will be 
promptly arrested and subjected to the 
penalties of the law. These respective 
professions will see to it, and the agen- 
cies of the law will back them. 


Clauses protecting the designa- 
tion “engineer” have now been 
written into most of the state 
registration laws, and have been 
made enforceable. These provi- 
sions of the registration laws in 
the various states have been tried 
and tested for scope of effective- 
ness. In the past years, many 
hundreds of violations have been 
successfully corrected, largely 
through voluntary cooperation. 


When the engineers’ _ registration 
movement was young, many disregard- 
ed it or were ignorant of it because en- 
forcement and publicity were lacking. 
Teeth have now been put into these reg- 
istration laws, and enforcement proce- 
dure is being progressively strength- 
ened. The machinery of enforcement 
has been put into effect, and men have 
been arrested, tried, and fined for prac- 
ticing engineering without a license. 
There are many examples. 

In one court, a man was convicted 
of manslaughter for the collapse of a 
structure which he had designed with- 
out a license to practice engineering. 
In another case, an unlicensed man was 
sentenced to the workhouse for using 
the designation “civil engineer” on his 
letterhead. In two years in California. 
23 violations of the engineers’ registra- 
tion law were prosecuted in the local 
courts, resulting in 21 convictions for 
unlicensed practice. The maximum 
penalty assessed was a fine of $100 or 
50 days in the county jail. In one year. 
105 unlawful listings as “engineers” 
were eliminated from the New York 
telephone. directory, and 217 other 
violations were handled by the New 
York state enforcement authorities and 
corrected without resort to the courts. 


The civil courts have established a 
significant precedent in repeatedly dis- 
missing actions for the collection of 
engineering fees when such actions 
were brought by men who were not 
registered as engineers. The courts 
have ruled that a contract for engineer- 
Ing services is invalid if the party un- 
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dertaking to furnish such services is 


not registered. The courts have repeat- 
edly disqualified men offering engi- 
neering testimony when such “experts” 
were found to be unregistered. The 
courts have ruled that even college 
graduates with professional degrees 
may not use such designations as “civil 
engineer” or “electrical engineer” un- 
til they are admitted to professional 
registration. 


Public Acceptance 


Public officials are progressively 
taking a keener interest in the enforce- 
ment of engineers’ registration laws. 
Construction plans signed by unlli- 
censed men are rejected by federal and 
local officials. Men not registered as 
engineers are barred from holding of- 
fice as county engineers or city engi- 
neers. Civil service commissions are 
cooperating by requiring a license as 
a prerequisite for appointment to engi- 
neering positions. In every way, regis- 
tration laws are becoming more real 
and more effective in their operation. 


In recent years, another step of 
progress has been recorded in engi- 
neers’ registration laws. We _ have 
brought the legislators and the public 
to recognize the fact that engineering 
is not an empirical calling, but a 
learned scientific profession. In recog- 
nition of that fact we have written into 
the laws educational requirements for 
the licensing of engineers. The laws 
now generally require qualifications of 
moral character, evidence of comple- 
tion of academic and professional edu- 
cation, and in addition a number of 
years of practical experience in engi- 
neering work of a character satisfac- 
tory to the Board of Examiners. Both 
college graduates and non-graduates 
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have to pass written examinations. 
The gates are not yet barred to the 
man whe I. not had the advantages 
of a college education, and he is given 
an opportunity to show by examination 
that he has the equivalent technical 
training. Where a minimum of four 
years of practical experience is re- 
quired of graduates of approved col- 
leges of engineering, a minimum of two 
or three times that is required of the 
non-graduate before he is admitted to 
the licensing examinations. Through 
high standards for registration, we can 
impress upon the public the fact that 
engineering is a learned profession. 


Another important principle 
that has been recorded through 
the agency of our registration 
laws is that of the solidarity of 
our profession. We have recorded 
the principle that engineering is 
one profession, although spe- 
cialties may be many. We do not 
license the specialists; we license 
the engineer. We do not place 
any limitation upon the branch 
or specialty in which he may en- 
gage; instead, we expect the 
board of examiners to make sure, 
before granting a license, that the 
man can be trusted not to engage 
in any specialized work in which 
he may not be qualified. 


The same principle has long been 
established in the medical profession. 
Self-limitation of field of practice has 
been kept a matter of professional 
honor, and legal limitation has been 
rejected. 


Others may wish to emphasize the 
diversification of engineering into spe- 
cialties. It is for us to proclaim the 
fundamental unity of our profession. 
Whether a man writes E.E., C.E., M.E., 
E.M. or Chem.E. after his name, he has 
the same common basic educational 
training. the same governing profes- 
sional qualifications, the same method 
of analytical approach to technical 
problems, the same ideals of profes- 
sional practice, and the same interest 
in the profession’s problems of public 
recognition, protective legislation, and 
relations with other professions, 


Law and medicine have as many spe- 
cialties as engineering, but lawyers and 
doctors would never approve of the 
legal subdivision of their professions. 
Some of the states license men in spe- 
cialties or branches of engineering. It 
is the prevailing opinion that such pro- 
cedure is a mistake. Registration can 
and should be used to proclaim the es- 
sential one-ness of our profession. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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"4 Ohio Chalks Up Another 
# Successful Convention 


Ohio Society has done it again! 


Not a state that has been known in the past to slide by with just an ordinary 
convention, this year’s 70th annual conclave at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel in 
Columbus maintained the high tradition. Crowds that attended the three-day 
affair had come in response to advance promises that the 1949 convention would 
be something to behold. Few were disappointed. 


Climax of any state society meeting 
is the annual banquet that brings it to 
an end. Tempo of the Ohio meeting is 
indicated by its banquet, at which 
world-famed novelist Louis Bromfield 
discussed the engineer and natural re- 
sources. He called natural resources 
“the real wealth of the nation” without 
intelligent management of which vast 
amounts of money and bank notes are 
worthless. Three groups in society 
engineers. farmers and foresters—must 
lead the way in educating the public to 
this realization, he said. Economic 
suicide will result if water, forests and 
agricultural lands are not managed 
properly, the author—who is chairman 
of the Ohio Conservation and Wildlife 
Commission—declared. 





Pollution he described as a 
“stupid condition,” adding that 
not evea people living in the 
middle ages would throw their 
sewage into streams and lakes, 
chlorinate the water and drink 
it again. Farm land yields have 
been reduced to one-third to one- 
half of normal by careless use of 
natural resources. He termed 
conservation of natural resource 
projects as both a challenge and 
tribute to the engineer, and 
called for concerted reforestation 
program together with building 
of dams at the headwaters of the 
country’s great rivers. 


The banquet—followed by dancing 
—saw two members of the host Frank- 
lin County Chapter honored with cita- 
tions for outstanding service to the so- 
ciety and to the engineering profession. 
The awards went to Robert N. Waid, a 
past president of OSPE and a former 
state highway director, who is a mem- 
ber of the state registration board, and 
Harold G. Sours, another past presi- 
dent. former highway director and now 
a member of the registration board. 
Waid was cited for “many years of out- 
standing service to the state of Ohio 
and his. continuous and _ unselfish 
efforts to promote the integrity of his 
profession.” Sours’ citation was for 
“exceptional and meritorious conduct 
in the field of engineering and outstand- 
ing service to his home city, state and 
nation in connection with the develop- 
ment of highways and the recognition 
of the engineer.” 

The convention heard a number of 
other prominent speakers at its official 
sessions. Touching directly upon a 
portion of the banquet speaker’s ad- 
dress was Edward J. Cleary, executive 
director and chief engineer of the eight- 
state Ohio River valley sanitation com- 
mission. He reported that the commis- 
sion aims to take the streams of the 
Ohio basin out of bankruptcy. The 





In the Pictures 


Camera highlights of the Ohio So- 
ciety's 70th annual convention in Co- 
lumbus are shown on opposite page. 

1. A general view of the head table 
at the convention's annual banquet. 2. 
In earnest discussion in a corridor are 
(left to right) Dave Warner, Franklin 
County Chapter; Charles E, MacQuigg, 
dean of the college of engineering at 
Ohio State University; and Philip Rea, 
Franklin County Chapter, who heads a 
new program in the Ohio Highway De- 
partment to correlate the efforts of en- 
gineering colleges and the department 
in developing the highway phase of 
civil engineering. 3. This threesome in- 
cludes Robert Horton, Ohio River Valley 
water sanitation commission; Edward 
J. Cleary, executive director and chief 
engineer of the commission; and Ben 
Eisner, Franklin County Chapter, engi- 
neer with Clay Sewer Sipe Association. 
4. Two OSPE members engage a vice- 
president of Associated General Con- 
tractors of America in conversation— 
Carl Knicely, Muskingum Valley Chap- 
ter; Charles E. McKee, Franklin County 
member, who is also executive secre- 
tary, Ohio Contractors’ Association; 


and Walter L. Couse, the AGC official. 
5. New OSPE officers are (back row} 
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George W. Clark, associate professor 
of civil engineering, Ohio University, 
Athens; Charles E. Hatch, consulting 
engineer, Toledo; and Edward Larson, 
consulting engineer, Cincinnati, and 
former NSPE executive director, all 
named vice-presidents; and (front row} 
Edmund R. Hodson, Hillsboro, Ohio 
Highway Department, secretary; Rob- 
ert E. Allen, chief engineer, Univis Lens 
Co., Dayton, president; and Charles P. 
Smith, Columbus, Ohio Highway De- 
partment, treasurer. 

6. Caught by the cameraman were 
Louis Wismer, chief of the bureau of 
construction, Ohio Highway Depart- 
ment; Theodore J. Kauer, Ohio highway 
director; and Walter Graf, Central 
Ohio Chapter member, a past presi- 
dent of OSPE, NSPE's representative 
to NCSBEE and a member of the state 
registration board. 7. The ladies who, as 
members of a special committee, con- 
tributed to success of the convention in- 
cluded Mesdames R. M. Edgar, R. M. 
Keatts, W. J. Walker, W. E. Weese, 
L. A. Chacey, Myron T. Jones, Albert 
Tietzel, O. P. Stark, Jr., W. S. Hindman 
and J. R. Shank, chairman. 8. William 
A. Staab, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Society, learns more about Ameri- 
can Institute of Industrial Engineers 
from (center) Prof. Wyllys G. Stanton 
of Ohio State University, AIIE executive 


secretary, as Prof. Harry E. Nold, past 
president of both OSPE and NSPE, 
(right) listens. 9. Progress of OSPE in the 
way of newspaper publicity—both 
chapter and OSPE office inspired—is 
studied by Margaret Puchir, assistant 
editor of the Ohio Engineer. 10. An ex- 
change of society activity information 
in their respective states is made by 
Allison C. Neff, Ohio National Direc- 
tor; West Virginia President Staab; and 
A. B. Backherms, Cincinnati Chapter 
member and engineer with the city of 
Cincinnati. ||. That the convention 
drew its share of educators is shown by 
this picture of (back row) Professors 
J. R. Shank, Ohio State University, 
chairman of the OSPE education com- 
mittee; Eric Wang, University of Cin- 
cinnati; J. B. Brandeberry, dean of the 
college of engineering at Toledo Uni- 
versity; and (front row) A. R. Weber, 
University of Dayton; Thomas J. Smull, 
dean emeritus of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Ohio regis- 
tration board; and E. J. Taylor, dean of 
the college of engineering, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 12. Welcome for one of the 
guest speakers—C. A. Scarlott, mana- 
ger of engineering publications, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp.—is provided by 
C. L. Bullock (left), a former OSPE vice- 
president; and Lloyd A. Chacey (right), 
OSPE executive secretary. 
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stream “assets” are measured in terms 
of units of oxygen, while the “liabili- 
ties” are municipal sewage and indus- 
trial wastes that absorb oxygen units 
from the streams. If care is exercised 
not to burden a river with too many 
oxygen demanding liabilities. a balance 
can be achieved whereby the stream re- 
mains in good condition. Engineering 
and technical problems to bring about 
the balance are capable of solution. he 
added, but the difficulties basically are 
those of economics and an immaturity 
of social consciousness. 


Jet Fuel Talk 


Prediction that within a_ ten-year 
period the greatest handicap of the jet 
engine—fuel economy—will have been 
reduced by about half came from 
Charles A. Scarlott, Pittsburgh. man- 
ager of engineering publications for 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. He re- 
ported that new jet engines use less fuel 
and produce nine per cent more thrust 
than models of the same size in produc- 
tion only a year ago. and improvement 
of another 25 per cent is foreseeable in 
the near future. 

Scarlott also reported on develop- 
ment of a new x-ray telescope designed 
to give physicians a 500 times brighter 
view of their patients’ internal organs; 
a three-fold increase in the interrupting 
capacity of big circuit breakers without 
an increase in the physical dimensions 
of the apparatus; and a new 4,000- 
horsepower locomotive with a total 
length of only 78 feet (diesel-electric 
locomotives of this power now in use 
are 150 feet in length. ) 


“Industry wants the specialized 
knowledge and talents of the en- 
gineer,” Richard Gould, factory 
manager of Aeroproducts divi- 
sion, General Motors Co., Day- 
ton, reported in discussing op- 
portunities for engineers in in- 
dustry. Particularly important 
are design engineers (both pri- 
mary design or “idea” men and 
production engineers) and proc- 
ess engineers. The engineer is 
well qualified for management 
fields, he pointed out, because of 
his training and various qualities 
in his’ makeup. 


Though his training is specific, he 
also received basic training in facts, 
logic and reasoning, Gould explained. 
He is trained to both start and finish a 
job and is perceptive. thus can find the 
relevant information in a problem. 

Forecast that the municipal income 
tax “will draw metropolitan areas to- 
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gether into more effective and pleasant 
communities” came from R. T. Ander- 
son, Toledo director of finance. Besides 
being a quick, adequate source of in- 
come, the municipal income levy has 
the added virtue of disappearing, so far 
as the taxpayer is concerned, when the 
wage earner is out of a job or the busi- 
ness is making no profits. Besides solv- 
ing immediate needs of a city, the levy 
puts into motion “very natural forces 
that very likely will change the whole 
order of municipal operations.” Ander- 
son predicted. 


New Organization Explained 


Purposes of the infant American In- 
stitute of Industrial Engineers were 
outlined to the OSPE board of trustees 
by Prof. Wyllys G. Stanton, professor 
of industrial engineering at Ohio State 
University and executive secretary of 
AITE. He explained that industrial en- 
gineering is one of the newest and least 
known branches of the profession, and 
consequently is the most misunder- 
stood; that it is plagued, perhaps more 
than any other branch, by the presence 
on the fringes of the profession of indi- 
viduals who are only partly trained but 
represent themselves as engineers; that 
it needs definition of its scope, limita- 
tions and objectives; that since most in- 
dustrial engineers are employees, there 
is a great need for a cohesive force to 
develop and preserve the unity of the 
branch; and that there is a great need 
for professional development of indus- 
trial engineers. AIIE was formed to 
meet those five needs. 

He pledged all-out cooperation with 
the National Society and with its mem- 
ber state societies. He reported that the 
AIIE is pushing the idea of registration 
among all of its student and other mem- 
bers. 

Others who addressed the sessions in- 
cluded NSPE President Alan G. Stan- 
ford: Judge Robert U. Martin, court of 
common pleas, Dayton, who outlined 
his views on the responsibility of the 
professions; R. R. Truby, chairman of 
the board of Artkraft Mfg. Co., Lima, 
and president and director of Baltimore 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., who out- 
lined his concept of an industrial profit 
sharing and saving plan; Walter L. 
Couse. vice-president of the Associated 
General Contractors of America; Nil- 
kanth Chavre, engineer educated in both 
India and the United States; J. S. Ken- 
nedy, a member of the Young Engineers 
Committee of NSPE and of the Ohio 
Society, who addressed the first student 
chapter conference ever to be held as a 
part of an OSPE convention; T. J. 
Kauer, Ohio director of highways; 
Charles E. McKee, executive secretary 








of Ohio Contractors Association; Frank 
H. Jackson, Public Roads Administra. 
tion principal engineer of tests; Herbert 
W. Starick, Dayton city planning board 
planning director; and Charles Ef, 
Hatch. Toledo consulting engineer, 
chairman of the community planning 
committee of OSPE. 

A number of important resolutions 
were adopted by the convention. One 
endorsed the holding of five district 
certificate presentation meetings in May 
and October; a second was patterned 
after the inter-society cooperation reso. 
lution adopted by NSPE in Chicago; 
the third called for increasing the num. 
ber of student chapters in the state 
from four to nine, to cover all approved 
engineering colleges in the state: and 
endorsing legislation which would re. 
quire cities of 25,000 or over to name 
the city service director from the ranks 
of professional engineers. 

That the Ohio Society is continuing 
to grow was attested by the report of the 
membership committee indicating a net 
increase in membership for 1948 of 
nearly 400 members and 222 new mem- 
bers added during the first two months 


of 1949. 


Illinois Chapter Files 
Objection to Bid Plans 


A strong protest against its decision 
to call for competitive bids for engi- 
neering services on the city’s new power 
and water plants has been filed with 
the Princeton, IIl., city council by 
Kewanee Chapter of the Illinois 
Society. 

In a letter to the council after its de- 
cision had been publicized in the news- 
papers, A. D. Spicer, Kewanee Chapter 
secretary, pointed out that the code of 
ethics of ISPE prohibits competitive 
bidding participation by a member of 
the society as “a practice detrimental 
to the public welfare, which degrades 
the profession, results in inferior work 
and is strongly condemned.” 

“You would not request bids for the 
services of a doctor or a lawyer,” the 
letter declared, “and we feel sure that 
after consideration of the factors im 
volved, you will not request bids for 
the services of an engineer.” 





Missouri Okays Canons | 


Members of the Missouri Society are 
being asked to replace the MSPE code 
of ethics with the ECPD Canons of 
Ethics which bears the approval of the 
NSPE Board. The MSPE ‘board ap 
proved the Canons, and is ‘submitting 
the issue to the membership for lettét 
ballot. : 4 
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Churchill Hails 
American Engineers 


Winston Churchill. war-time prime 
minister of Great Britain. in a nation- 
wide radio address at the mid-century 
convocation of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, paid high tribute to the 
value of engineering training but 
warned the large audience that the hu- 
manities must always take precedence 
over technical knowledge. 

“Industrial production depends on 
technology, and it is because the Amer- 
icans, like the pre-war Germans, have 
realized this and created institutions for 
the advanced training of large num- 
bers of high-grade engineers to trans- 
late the advances of pure science into 
industrial technique. that their output 
per head and consequent standard of 
life are so high.” Churchill said. 

The famed statesmen added that 
Great Britain has suffered because of 
the lack of colleges of university rank 
in which engineering and the allied sub- 
jects are taught. 

Speaking of the importance of hu- 
manities in reference to MIT’s main- 
taining a dean of humanities. Churchill 
said: 

“No technical knowledge can out- 
weigh knowledge of the humanities. in 
the gaining of which philosophy and 
history walk hand in hand. Our in- 
heritance of well-founded. slowly con- 
ceived codes of honor. morals and man- 
ners, the passionate convictions which 
so many hundreds of millions share to- 
gether of the principles of freedom and 
justice, are far more precious to us than 
anything which scientific discoveries 
could bestow.” 

The mid-century convocation cul- 
minated in the installation of Dr. James 
R. Killian, Jr.. as president of MIT. 
succeeding Dr. Karl T. Compton who 
is now chairman of the research and 
development board of the National 
Military Establishment. 


Two Ceramic Engineers 
Address Niagara Chapter 


Two prominent educators from one 
of the younger branches of the engineer- 
ing profession shared the spotlight at 
a recent meeting of Niagara County 
(N. Y.) Chapter. 

The dinner meeting heard John F. 
McMahon. acting dean. and Robert M. 
Campbell, head of the department of 
ceramic engineering. both of New York 
State College of Ceramics. Alfred, N. 
Y.. discuss ceramic engineering and 
ceramic education. 
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Akron Gets Look-See 
At Post Office Workings 


Engineers learned about the work- 
ings of the U. S. post office and a post- 
master learned about the engineering 
profession at a meeting of the Akron 
(Ohio) Chapter. 

The postmaster, C. B. Webb of Ak- 
ron, was principal speaker at the chap- 
ter program. devoted to learning more 
about the postal service. A special 30- 
minute sound movie, “A Letter from 
America,” also was shown as part of 
the program. 

Previously. new officers of Akron 
Chapter had taken their posts. They 
include A. W. Carpenter, president; D. 
W. Converse, president-elect: R. D. 
Landon. vice-president: O. E. Her- 
manns. treasurer: and J. J. Konopka. 
secretary. 

President Carpenter's committee 
chairmen for the year include D. W. 
Converse. program: C. L. Chapman. 
public relations: A. L. Richmond. civil 
affairs and community planning; E. L. 
Hineline. engineers-in-industry; F. W. 
Stafford. ethics and professional prac- 
tice: A. B. Heiberg, nominating: J. A. 
Thierry. county and municipal engi- 
neers: L. Scharenberg. membership: 
and W. S. Campbell. safety and acci- 
dent prevention. 


Lead Belt Installs 
New 1949 Officers 


Installation of officers for 1949 high- 
lighted a recent meeting of Lead Belt 
(Mo.) Chapter at Farmington. 

Installed were A. R. Baron, presi- 
dent, Fredericktown: Louis R. Miller. 
vice-president, Arcadia; B. F. Walther. 
secretary-treasurer. Farmington; and 
directors, G. G. Grigsby, Desloge, R. 
P. Connett, Fredericktown. Arthur J. 
Bush. Valley Mines, and Ray Murphy. 
Bonne Terre: and A. A. Farnham, 
regional director. 

Same meeting saw C. M. Harrer. 
Ozark Ore Co., Iron Mountain, Mo.. 
show motion pictures he had taken on 
an iron ore exploration trip in the 
jungles of Brazil. 


Furber In New Job 


A former NSPE vice-president who 
has been active in two state societies 
over the past years has taken a new job. 
He’s William Furber Smith. who has 
joined United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken. N. J.. to organize a new en- 
gineering inspection service in conjunc- 
tion with building and building mate- 
rial. 





MAPE Activity Tempo 
Steps|Up After Meeting 


Activities of the Minnesota Associa- 
tion of Professional Engineers on many 
fronts are being stepped up following 
completion of organizational work for 
1949. 

All the district chapters of MAPE 
are scanning classified sections of tele- 
phone directories for advertising that 
might reveal firms offering illegally 
their services as professional engineers 
when they lack qualifications for that 
status. Engineers in public service are 
under mandate to use every effort to 
avoid engaging in the design of works 
normally the function of engineers en- 
gaged in private practice—with the un- 
derstanding that when. in the public 
interest. such practice becomes advis- 
able, the activities will be limited to 
those normally performed by a resi- 
dent engineer. ; 

Law enforcement and ethics com- 
mittee is undertaking a broader educa- 
tional program to acquaint the public, 
and public officials in particular, with 
the provisions of the registration act 
and the need for and economy in the 
use of competent engineering service. 
Constitution and bylaws committee is 
preparing complete revisions of those 
basic documents. including provision 
for associate memberships for those 
holding valid certificates as engineers- 
in-training. District chapters have be- 
gun cultivating prospective junior 
members. and the need for establish- 
ment of a student chapter of MAPE at 
University of Minnesota is being 
studied by the junior membership 
committee. 


D.C. Nominates Eight 
Candidates for Offices 


Nominating committee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Society has named 
eight members as candidates for offices 
in the NSPE affiliate. 

Nominee for the presidency is Mel- 
ville L. Brown: for 1st vice-president, 
Ralph Dane: for 2nd vice-president. 
Henry W. Clark; for secretary-treas- 
urer. Paul S. Dell ’Aria; and for the 
board of directors, A. D. Brown, Her- 
man Metzger, Alvin R. Olson and W. 
L. Simpson. 

Last meeting of the D. C. Society 
heard Dr. Joseph S. Lawrence, M.D.. 
director of the Washington office of 
American Medical Association. discuss 
the future of the professions. 
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Pennsylvania Meet 
Events Announced 


Schedule of major events for the 14th 
annual convention of Pennsylvania So- 
ciety at Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia. 
May 20 and 21 has been announced. 

Three tours are on the opening day’s 
agenda — the Westinghouse Electric’s 
turbine manufacturing center; South- 
wark station of Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; and an historical tour of Phila- 
delphia. So are a cocktail hour and din- 
ner. Business sessions are scheduled for 
both morning and afternoon on Satur- 
day. interrupted by a special noon 
luncheon and banquet and dance in the 
evening. 

As attractions for the ladies, card 
parties. a fashion show. shopping tours. 
radio and television participation shows 
and a number of other events have been 
planned. 


Unit Creates 3-man 
Civic Affairs Body 


Creation of a three-member civic af- 
fairs committee, which will be avail- 
able as an advisory group to organiza- 
tions interested in projects that involve 
engineering recommendations, has been 
voted by the Central Illinois Chapter 
at Decatur. 

According to Howard Bold. chapter 
president, the committee will be sub- 
ject to call by any civic group studying 
local engineering programs. It will 
render services as a chapter activity. 
The three members include W. M. 
Royer, A. A. Brensley and Dr. Herman 


W. Dorn. 


Seventh Badger Chapter 
Chartered, Names Heads 


Newest addition to the roster of 
chapters of the Wisconsin Society— 
Northwest Chapter—has named its first 
officers and received its official charter. 

President is N. W. Bartholomew. 
Eau Claire city engineer. and serving 
with him will be H. Hagestad. River 
Falls, vice-president; William T. Gohn. 
Eau Claire, secretary-treasurer: and 
directors. Robert Boyd. Eau Claire, J. 
R. Donaldson. Menomonie, and Owen 
Ayres, Eau Claire. 

The new chapter brings to seven the 
number of such units holding member- 
ship in Wisconsin Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 





Minnesota Far North 
Chapter Organizes 


Organization of District 9 (Minn.) 
Chapter has been completed with nam- 
ing of committee chairmen by A. O. 
Nelson, president. 

Nelson named as leaders of his com- 
mittees for 1950 Lee R. Boyd, legisla- 
tive; A. M. Graves, public policy; E. 
W. Johnson, registration; R. R. Chapin. 
employment practices ; Steener Steener- 
son, registration law and enforcement: 
J. A. Erickson, membership; C. M. 
Larson, junior membership: Charles C. 
Faunce. civil service; Verne Withrow. 
press, publicity and editing: K. V. 
Pearson, military affairs; H. C. Dale. 
historical; M. J. Keranen. education: 
and George J. Gibeau, employment 
contract for county and city engineers. 
To facilitate activities of the commit- 
tees, Nelson reports that all members 
of each committee either live in the 
same town or in nearby towns in the 
congressional district that is served by 
the District 9 Chapter. 

Last meeting of the chapter, held at 
Red Lake Falls. heard C. C. Faunce, 
agricultural engineer with the U. S. 
Conservation Service at McIntosh, de- 
scribe the important role of the engi- 
neer in conservation work. 


Death Takes Candidate 
For New Mexico Office 


Death has cut short the race W. C. 
Jackson. Tucumcari. N. M.. engineer. 
was conducting for a state directorship 
in the New Mexico Society. 

Jackson was one of the nominating 
committee’s choices as a candidate for 
the post. but he succumbed before elec- 
tion results were known. It was the sec- 
ond time within a months that 
death had claimed a person in the high 
councils of NMSPE,. President G. 
Perry Steen having died suddenly last 


fall. 


few 


Dayton Soil Conservation 
Meeting Hears U. S. Official 


Annual program on soil conservation 
drew attention of members of the Day- 
ton (Ohio) Chapter at a recent meet- 
ing, with T. C. Kennard. director of the 
Ohio office of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as main speaker. 

Soil conservation programs in the 
state, practices, effects and the part of 
engineers in such programs were out- 
lined by Kennard. Specially invited 
guests included representatives of farm 
organizations, garden clubs and other 
interested groups. 








National Director Worley 
Resigns Gas Company Post 


After 20 years of service. National 
Director C. S. (Buck) Worley has re. 
signed as chief engineer and purchas. 
ing agent for Consolidated Gas Utili. 
ties Corp., Oklahoma City. Okla. 

Honored at a special dinner of Con. 
solidated Gas employees and officials at 
which he received a gold 20-vear service 
watch, Worley explained he was retir. 
ing so he would not have to continue at § | 
the pace he’s kept for 20 years. During | 
the 20-year period. Worley headed § 1 






three departments — engineering, pur- Bs 
chasing and gas compressing opera- § s 


tions—without loss of a single day for 
illness or injury. The company named fh 
two men to succeed Worley. h 












Steam Plant, Steaks ° 
Attract Chapter Members 7 






Inspection of a new steam-electric 
power plant at Kodak Park and a steak 
dinner proved main attractions at a re- 
cent meeting of Monroe County (N. Y,) 
Chapter. 

Each of the four large boilers in the 











plant consume a maximum of ten tons C0 
of coal per hour and generate steam at § be 
a pressure of 900 pounds per square Blt 
inch to drive two 7500 KW turbine 
generators and supply process steam to W. 
points as far as two miles away. Har § lic 
old A. Decker and Richard L. Young. § shi 
both of Eastman Kodak Co.. outlined A. 
details of the plant prior to the tour. eth 
ov fin, 
. . . . tio’ 
Cincinnati Nominee me 
. s = 
List Made Public ry 
Nominees for officerships of the Cir Do 
cinnati (Ohio) Chapter have been an- Jan 
nounced, with installation scheduled H. 
for the annual summer party at the _ 
ors 





Hartwell Country Club. June 20. 
Ramon E. Colado is nominee for the 
presidency: Louis W. Graf for the Is 
vice-presidency ; Jay Bowman. Jack k 
Fuller and Wm. F. McAllister for the 


2nd _ vice-presidency; Alfred LeFeber 
















for the secretaryship; and Harry J. M 
Long for the treasurer's post. Flor 
four 

‘re : tion: 
Father-Son Members \, 
Second father-son pair to hold met first 
bership in the Sabine (Tex.) Chaple Jr... 
has become a fact with election of Jame 
win H. Baldwin to membership. fi to Fi 
father, H. C. Baldwin, had previous! lo he 
held membership. The first father the f 
son duo are C. W. Lane and Bmgg @rea 
Lane. Chap 
The American Engi May, 
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Lack of PR Program 
Decried by Speaker 


A large portion of the blame for the 
lack of understanding by the public of 
the engineering profession reclines on 
the doorstep of the engineering profes- 
sion itself because of the seemingly 
total absence of an adequate engineer- 
ing public relations program. 

That was the declaration made to 
Northeast (Mo.) Chapter by William 
E. Hansen. Hannibal city manager, at a 
meeting in Mark Twain Hotel when he 
spoke on public relations of the profes- 
sional engineer. 

Commending professional engineers 
highly for the accomplishments they 
have gained for civilization. he asked 
“But who knows how deeply indebted 
civilization is?” He decried the failure 
of the profession to make any long- 
range. planned attempt to enlighten the 
masses in understandable terms. 


Georgia President Names 
His Committee Chairmen 


Naming of chairman of working 
committees of the Georgia Society has 
heen completed by President Harry C. 
Robert. Jr. 

The chairmen include: Donald B. 
Wilcox. education: Burton J. Bell. pub- 
lic relations: Roy J. Boston. member- 
ship: J. Moran Roberts. program: John 
A. Dodd, legislative: Hue Thomas. Jr.. 
ethics and practice: Stephen C. Hale. 
finance: Vincent F. Waters. publica- 
tions: Warren R. Pollard. Jr... junior 
membership: William H. Kubler. reg- 
istration: E. M. Beardslee, resolutions: 
\. O. White. Jr.. engineers-in-training : 
Don D. Beach, constitution and bylaws: 
James D'Arcy, chapter organization: J. 
H. Lopez. state port development com- 
mittee: and Thomas H. Evans, survey- 
ors cooperation committee. 


New Florida Chapter 
Names First Officials 


_West Palm Beach Chapter of the 
Florida Society has named three of its 
four new officers following an organiza- 
tional meeting. 

Norman C. Schmid was chosen to be 
first chapter president. John P. Hanley. 
Jr.. was named secretary-treasurer; and 
James N. Borowski, chapter director 
to FSPE. The chapter's vice-president. 
to be chosen later. will be from one of 
the fairly large outlying cities in the 
area serviced by the West Palm Beach 
Chapter, 


May, 1949 


PE Heads Sanitary Engineers 


On hand to witness swearing in of a registered professional engineer—Maj. 
Raymond J. Karpen (center}—as assistant chief of the Medical Service Corps 
and chief of the sanitary engineering section were two prominent NSPE person- 
ages, Col. Michael J. Blew, MSC-Reserve (left), and Paul H. Robbins, NSPE execu- 
tive director. Maj. Karpen, who holds an M.S. degree in sanitary engineering and 
is a registered engineer holding membership in NSPE, is a native of Minneapolis, 
Minn. He was chief sanitary engineer for the 9th air force during the invasion 
of Europe, and in 1947 was integrated into the regular army to become chief of 
the sanitary engineering section, preventive medicine division, office of the Sur- 
geon General. He was sworn in in the presence of Brig. Gen. George E. Arm- 
strong, deputy surgeon general of the army. 





Kansas City Hears AIEE 
Head at Joint Meeting 


A joint session with the Kansas City 
chapter of the AIEE to hear the na- 
tional president of that organization 
featured a recent meeting of Western 
(Mo.) Chapter. 

Everett S. Lee. of the General Elec- 
tric Co. and a member of the New York 
State Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. was principal speaker. He urged 
all engineers to take a more active part 
in acquainting the public with the im- 
portant and varied part that engineer- 
ing plays in industry and all phases of 
our modern life. He urged also greater 
participation by engineers in municipal 
activities and social affairs. comment- 
ing that only as the engineer assumes 
his full responsibility to the public and 
the community will he be accorded the 
professional recognition and status he 


desires. 


Steinman 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Another effective application of our 
licensing laws has been in the protec- 
tion of engineers against discrimina- 
tion and restriction of fields of prac- 
tice. Our profession has taken the posi- 
tion that we do not seek to interfere 


with the rights of practice of any other 
profession. but at the same time we 
have firmly recorded the principle that 
we will not allow any other profession 
to restrict the rights of practice of the 
engineer. We have had our battles on 
that issue and the victory has been won. 

In different states, legislation spon- 
sored by architects would have elimi- 
nated or subordinated the engineer in 
the structural field: physicians endeav- 
ored to monopolize the sanitary field: 
accountants sought to exclude others 
from the making of financial reports: 
lawyers sponsored legislation which 
would have deprived engineers of the 
right to prepare contract documents and 
to engage in arbitration proceedings: 
and real estate brokers endeavored to 
monopolize the right to make ap- 
praisals. Such legislation has been con- 
sistently and successfully opposed by 
our profession. Suggestions to meet the 
situations by sub-dividing into special- 
ties have also been consistently re- 
sisted. 


In general, the requirements 
for registration as a professional 
engineer emphasize character, 
education, experience, and the 
passing of prescribed profession- 
al examinations. 


In most states. the standard qualify- 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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One Illinois Chapter 
Elects; 3 Name Chairmen 


One Illinois Society chapter has 
named new officers for 1949 and the 
leaders of three others have announced 
chairmen of committees. 

DuKane Chapter named Walter E. 
Deuchler, Aurora, president; R. T. 
Cash, Elgin, vice-president; W. A. 
 Rakow, Elgin, secretary-treasurer ; Vic- 
tor H. Kasser, Elgin, chapter repre- 
sentative; and as executive committee 
members, Robert Roy, Aurora, and 
Clifford Ashley, Wheaton. 

Egyptian Chapter has Charles S. 
Ward as chairman of the membership 
committee; Roy E. Vinyard as chair- 
man of the ethics and practices and reg- 
istration law committees; George H. 
Anderson as chairman of the legislative 
committee; Leslie Walker as head of 
the advertising and publicity commit- 
tees; and John T. Blankinship, chair- 
man of the program committee. 

Ambraw Chapter’s President K. W. 
Porter named Howard Brissenden 
chairman of the program committee; 
R. B. Walters to head the membership 
committee; B. P. Johnson, chairman of 
ethics and practice committee; C. W. 
Lyons, chairman of nominating com- 
mittee; R. B. Walters, chapter member- 
ship representative; F. L. Warren, 
chapter publicity representative; Mar- 
shall Poole, advertising chairman; and 
B. P. Johnson, enforcement of registra- 
tion and education representative. 

And Central Illinois Chapter’s com- 
mittee chairmen include Charles B. 
Hobbs, advertising; Hoyt O. Cover- 
stone, arrangements; Gus G. Greanias. 
attendance; John L. Howie, cooperation 
and coordination; Vail H. Moore, di- 
rectory; A. W. Neureuther, ethics and 
practice; John R. Castle, legislative; 
Nathan Kessler, membership: J. F. 
Nolan, picnic; Warren S. Sentman. 
program; and Walter G. Scherer. 
publicity. 


a 
Steinman 
(Continued from Page 19) 


ing procedure comprises three succes- 
sive steps: 

1. Graduation from an approved 
course in engineering of four years or 
more in an accredited school or 
college. 

2. Completion of an additional four 
years or more of active experience in 
engineering work of a grade and char- 
acter satisfactory to the board of 
examiners. 

3. Passing the prescribed written 
examinations. 
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For the non-graduate, or for the 
graduate from a non-accredited school, 
many more years of experience and 
partial educational credit are required 
before admission to the examinations. 
In general, the requirements are not as 
high when a registration law is newly 
enacted in any state, but are progres- 
sively strengthened in succeeding years. 


Engineers-in-Training 


In 1943, New York began permitting 
graduates of approved engineering 
schools to take Parts I and II of the 
professional examinations immediate- 
ly after graduation. Upon passing this 
“preliminary examination.” the candi- 
date is certified as an “engineer-in- 
training.” Thereafter, upon complet- 
ing his four years of prescribed ex- 
perience, he need take only the “final 
examination” in order to become a full- 
fledged professional engineer. 

Many of the other states have since 
adopted this procedure of qualifying 
and certifying engineers-in-training. 

The objectives and advantages of this 
procedure of legally qualifying engi- 
neers-in-training are: 

1. To give the young graduate 
professional identification and con- 
sciousness. 

2. To start him on the road of 
professional qualification and _rec- 
ognition. 

3. Through professional identifi- 
cation, to protect him from the in- 
roads of unionization. 

4. To facilitate relations of guid- 
ance, counsel, and cooperation by 
older engineers. 

5. To expedite and facilitate the 
attainment of full professional cer- 
tification. 


Although many of the state 
laws contain provisions making 
it permissive to enter into agree- 
ments for reciprocal registration, 
such procedure as between any 
two states is unworkable unless 
the two states have identical 
qualification requirements and 
standards. As a rule, no state is 
willing to delegate its qualifying 
authority to another state. Con- 
sequently, formal application for 
registration has to be made in 
each state in which the candidate 
desires to practice. Possession of 
previous registration in another 
state is given due weight in con- 
sidering the application, and may 
be grounds for waiving examina- 
tion and examination fee. 


In addition, most of the state regis- 
tration laws permit unlicensed practice 











for 30 days in any calendar year by 
a non-resident who is registered in his 
own state, and for a further period jf 
application is filed for registration ang 
until such application is granted or 
denied. 


The engineer who is registered jg 
more valuable to his employer, and 
many organizations require that their 
employees be registered. It is an asset 
to a firm to be able to announce that 
all of its employees are registered engi. 
neers. Large railroads, exempt under 
the registration laws, have directed all 
of their assistant engineers to secure 
registration, in anticipation of legal 
questions of responsibility that might 
arise. Other corporations have volun. 
tarily instructed their men to secure 
registration, withdrawing the title of 
engineer from those that failed to do so, 
Some corporations, anxious to have al] 





of their engineer employees registered, 
are paying the registration fees for their 
men. Some firms require the engineers 
in their organizations to be registered 
in order to be qualified to give exper 
testimony. Employees making the de. 
sign or inspection of structures should 
be registered, otherwise criminal liabil. 
ity is incurred in a failure. 


Once a proper registration law is en- 
acted, no political influence need be 
feared to pervert the administration of 
the law. The members of the registra 
tion boards are engineers of high stand. 
ing, nominated by the profession in 
each state; and, since their service is 
one of devotion to the profession, self: 
sacrificing and non-lucrative, there is 
no inducement to make the appoint 
ments a political consideration. Ex. 
aminations, registration and revocation 
are handled by boards of examiner, 
and cases of unlawful practice are de 
cided in the courts. The administr 
tion of the registration law is kept o 
as high a plane as the standards of the 
profession. 

Registration has been used by other 
professions as a powerful _instn 
mentality for raising educational qual: 
fications, ethical standards, _ profe 
sional status, and public recognition 
It will do the same for the engineerin 
profession. It is the only enforceabl 
means of protecting the practice all 
the designation of the _professid 
against misappropriation and misut 
by the unqualified and the unprofé 
sional. Registration is the most elle 
tive instrumentality for impressilf 
upon lawmakers, officials, and th 
public that: 

1. Engineering is a profession. 
is a learned prolt! 










2. Engineering 
$10n. 





3. Engineering is one profession. 
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Two More Florida Units 
Formed Following Meetings 


Two new chapters of the Florida So- 
ciety have put in their first appearances 
following organizational meetings held 
at Tampa. 

One of the new chapters will head- 
quarter in Tampa, the second in Lake- 
land. Credit for being the “motivating 
forces behind the interest in these 
chapter organizations” has been given 
by FSPE President Joe Williamson, Jr.. 
to Alan B. Pimm, Tampa, and Carl W. 
McPherson, Winter Haven. 

Named as first officers of the Lake- 
land Chapter were Burney B. Cowden, 
president; W. E. Godfrey, secretary- 
treasurer; and Joseph W. Hawkins. 
chapter director. Tampa Chapter has 
as members of a joint nominating com- 
mittee and constitution and by-laws 
committee Freeman H. Horton, chair- 
man; Trice M. Bell and O. J. Calderara. 
It was under instructions to report at 
the next meeting with a list of nominees 
for officers and a proposed chapter con- 
stitution and bylaws. 


Sacramento Plans Series 
of ‘Consciousness’ Meets 


Sacramento (Calif.) Chapter has an- 
nounced plans for a series of monthly 
luncheon meetings aimed at developing 
in members a community consciousness 
too many of them lack. 


In announcing the meetings, the 
chapter—which is under leadership of 
Bertram S. Kline—explained they have 
been planned so as to deal with matters 
of interest to the engineer as a citizen 
with a view to illustrating the need for 
our wholehearted support of various 
civic improvement programs. First 
meeting in the series featured Glenn 
Hall. Sacramento city planning engi- 
neer. 


Glennan 


(Continued from Page 4) 


involving social and economic ele- 
ments, to arrive at an intelligent 
opinion about it, and to read with 
purpose and discrimination to- 
ward these ends. 

3. Ability to organize thoughts log- 
ically and to express them lucidly 
and convincingly in oral and writ- 
ten English. 

4, Acquaintance with some of the 
great masterpieces of literature 
and an understanding of their set- 
ting in and influence on civiliza- 
tion. 

5. Development of moral, ethical. 
and social concepts essential to a 
satisfying personal philosophy, to 
a career consistent with the public 
welfare. and to a sound profes- 
sional attitude. 

6. Attainment of an interest and 
pleasure in these pursuits and 
thus of an inspiration to continued 
study. 

It seems to me that these objectives 
are well stated but I would like to 
bring a single illustrative fragment of 
the whole that is involved here more 
specifically into focus than a treatment 
in general terms permits. Let us go back 
to the professional engineer’s obligation 
to bring industry and its enterprise sys- 
tem into better public repute. 


If the engineer is to accomplish 
this objective he must know the 
ideals and traditions of the Amer- 
ican way. He must be grounded 
in its history and in its political 
and economic philosophy. As 
President Lawrence A. Appley of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation recently said, he must 
know that American capitalism 
is not, as the Leftists assert, 
merely an extension of European 
capitalism. He must know that 
unlike the European system 
which guaranteed the right of 





property, our system was con- 
ceived in full appreciation of the 
individual citizen.and of human 
values so that under our inter- 
pretation of capitalism as ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of 
Independence, the guarantee is 
that of “the pursuit of happi- 


> 


ness. 


In summary, to defend his way of 
life, the engineer requires a knowledge 
of the roots of its philosophy. In this 
connection I would recommend as a 
book of the month—any month—for 
engineers, Dr. James B. Conant’s recent 
volume, “Education in a _ Divided 
World.” Such ideas as this book pre- 
sents and such knowledge as we have 
just dicussed becomes more than mere 
backgrounds for the professional engi- 
neer—it is in fact a tool essential to the 
complete performance of his task. 

Let us turn next to the development 
in the student of the second criterion of 
the profession—the characteristic in- 
tellectual approach to problems. Here 
engineering education is concerned not 
so much with content as with method of 
teaching. The emphasis must be on 
teaching the student to view his prob- 
lems in their entirety. 


We have noted that the engineering 
curriculum does not require prelimi- 
nary general collegiate education as a 
base, but presents the humanistic-social 
courses parallel with technical courses 
in each year of its program. The diff- 
culty too often encountered in this plan 
is that the two types of courses remain 
parallel and that never in the process 
of instruction do they meet and achieve 
a useful synthesis. Economics should 
not be kept in its separate compart- 
ment in the curriculum. Instead, it 
should be so presented as to make clear 
to the student the impact of economic 
facts upon his engineering problems 
and vice versa. Composition, for ex- 
ample, should not be an exercise to be 
undertaken in the freshman year and 


(Continued on Next Page) 





Unit Starts Query 
On Surveyor Problem 


Investigation into the duties and prerogatives of county 
surveyors who are not registered as land surveyors and the 
extent of survey work such surveyors can legally do has 
Chapter of the Minnesota 


been launched by District 7 
Association. 


Decision to look into the matter came at a meeting held 
at Ramsey Hotel, Redwood Falls, and the investigation, 
it was decided, is to be led by E. S. Ward. Dr. Richard R. 


Price, executive secretary of the NSPE member state society. 


was guest speaker at the meeting. 


May, 1949 
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Monroe Meeting Draws Speakers 





Snapped at a recent meeting of Mon- 
roe County (N. Y.) Chapter at Hotel 
Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., were Har- 
old H. Funk, chairman of the public 
relations committee of the New York 
State Society; William W. Perry, state 
president of NYSSPE; Lewis Sforzini. 
president of Monroe County Chapter: 
and John B. Walsh. state membership 
committee chairman. 


Glennan 
(Continued from Page 21) 


put aside as completed, but should be 
made a useful and obligatory tool of 


the engineering student throughout his 


course. 

Nor can the method of engineering 
instruction ignore what Ordway Tead, 
chairman of the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation of New York City, has called 
“the obligation of relatedness.” Facts 
and ideas in themselves are inert until 
their relationships are made clear to 
the student. The instructor must con- 
tinually make it clear that what is being 
studied matters. With their relatedness 
made clear, the humanistic-social ele- 
ments of the curriculum cease to be 
mere requirements to be completed for 
graduation and become realities in the 
preparation for the profession of engi- 
neering. So with the various technical 
school courses. It is not enough to teach 
merely the laws of mathematics, of 
physics, of chemistry. Their relation- 
ship to each other and to the practice 
of engineering must be made clear. 
Compartmentation must be replaced by 
mutual understanding: and cross-pol- 
lination. 
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Problem of Definition 


Aiding the student to meet the third 
criterion, that is, the acquisition of a 
special competence fitted to the practice 
of his profession, raises a problem of 
definition. What is involved in a spe- 
cial competence for the profession of 
engineering? Today, thought in engi- 
neering education divides sharply at 
this point. One school advocates the 
inclusion of many detailed and highly 
specialized technical courses. The other 
would confine itself to fundamentals. 

An interprofessional conference on 
education for professional responsibil- 
ity was organized by members of the 
staff of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and held last spring under 
auspices of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The point of view of that 
conference was summarized in the title 
of one of the talks presented before it: 
“The Question That Has Not Been 
Asked Cannot Be Answered.” The point 
of this talk was that the problems with 
which the professional man must 
struggle are not known during the pe- 
riod of his academic training. The con- 
clusion was that the important thing in 
professional education is to teach the 
student how to get the answers in ac- 
tual situations through the use of his 
body of fundamental knowledge. 


If we follow that line of rea- 
soning we shall seek to give 
engineering students the special 
competence, for their profession 
by clinging to fundamentals and 
by stressing methods of thought 
and attack rather than details of 
application. The man graduated 
from such a course will not have 








reached full professional stature 
as an engineer, but will have 
wasted no precious learning time 
on outmoded facts. As a conse- 
quence he will be a sounder in- 
tern, more ready to begin his 
climb up the professional ladder 
than the man who is better pre- 
pared to perform on the first rung 
or two of that ladder but who 
lacks part of the basic prepara- 
tion necessary to carry him suc- 
cessfully to the top rung. 


This point of view has implications 
for industry as well as for the engineer. 
ing school. On this point J. C. McKeon 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has written: “It is up to industry to 
pick up the educational processes where 
the colleges leave off and to develop 
the graduate into a full-fledged scientist 
or engineer. The companies employing 
scientific and technical graduates must 
provide a training program which will 
give the recent graduate the techniques 
he needs in handling specific problems. 
All that is necessary is a program and 
a leader who is interested in develop- 
ing young men.” 

In our profession and in the educa- 
tion that prepares for it, one of the 
three phases which we have discussed 
far over-reaches the others in import: 
ance. It is not only most important 
but at the same time probably the most 
nebulous and least understood of the 
three. My discussion has been such that 
I am certain you realize that I refer to 
the ethical criterion—the recognition 
of a public obligation and a moral 
responsibility. 

It is upon this professional concept 
that our final emphasis should rest. 
And I know of no way in which it may 
be better stressed than in the phrase- 
ology of Dr. Vannevar Bush who stated 
it thus: 

“The hallmark of a profession, orig- 
inating how far back in the dim past 
we cannot surmise, is that its members 
minister to the people. It is out of this 
concept of ministry—of the assuming 
of responsibility for the vital affairs of 
others because of a superior specialized 
knowledge—that there have grown the 
idealism of the professional man and 
the recognition in him by others of a 
quality of altruism which is its own 
reward ... A profession is a class apart 
because of admitted dedication, not be: 
cause of. special privilege or falsely as- 
sumed superiority. It strives to be apart 
from the mean, the petty, the material: 
istic. in the mass of mankind. But it is4 
part of the worthy in mankind only to 
the degree that it seeks—often fum 
blingly. it is true—to approach more 
closely than may the mass to the well 
springs whence the worthy rises.” 


The American Engineer 
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Landon 
(Continued from page 6) 

leadership and guidance, this 
national — state — local organi- 
zation can become without ques- 
tion the one Society which 
represents professionally all 
branches of engineering and the 
one Society through which all 
phases of professional conscious- 
ness and development may best 
be achieved. 

The third requisite for members of a 
profession is experience. My only com- 
ment on this item is that each of us 
should endeavor to derive the maximum 
henefit from every experience so that 
our professional judgement may de- 
velop rapidly and on a sound basis. 

The fourth item—that of provision 
for exclusion is a most important mea- 
sure of a profession. [t goes without 
saying that the professionally incom- 
petent must be excluded and that the 
few who are guilty of unprofessional 
conduct and unethical practices must 
be eliminated. For a number of years. 
the Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers has been a leader in pressing 
charges against those who have used 
the title “engineer” improperly or 
fraudulently. Numerous court restrain- 
ing actions have been obtained through 
the efforts of this society, and, as a re- 
sult. the prestige of the profession has 
been enhanced in a dual manner. It has 
been enhanced by the legal recognition 
received and by the fact that pretenders 
have been eliminated from the ranks of 
those justified to call themselves engi- 
neers. The effective pursuance of a 
vigilant policy on professional prac- 
tice and violations will have an im- 
portant bearing on the future profes- 
sional status of engineering. 

Now. finally. we come to the general 
professional obligations of the in- 
dividual. as we all know that the reputa- 
tion of a profession is but a reflection 
of the caliber of its memberships. We 
must be the part. look the part and act 
the part of professional men. Each of us 
must bear in mind at all times that it 
is imperative for us to be technically 
competent and professionally ethical. 
ln the matter of dress and general ap- 
pearance. we must be neat and well- 
xroomed in accordance with accepted 
professional standards. In our actions 
and speech we must abide by the rules 
of good conduct which are expected in 
professional circles. All of this imposes 
weighty, personal obligations on each 
one of us. If. however, these obliga- 
tions are conscientiously assumed and 
our duties are diligently discharged. 
each of us can hold his head erect and 
proudly state. “I am a professional en- 
sineer, © 
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Engineering Ranked 
High in Degree Tally 


Biggest crop of college graduates in 
the history of the nation was chalked up 
in 1947-1948, according to figures re- 
leased by the U. S. office of education. 

Among candidates for their first col- 
lege degree, usually a bachelor’s de- 
gree, engineering ranked as the third 
most popular field. while among gradu- 
ate students working for master’s de- 
grees, it ranked second only to educa- 
tion. 

The federal department reported ap- 
proximately 314.000 degrees conferred 
in the 1947-1948 period. which exceed- 
ed the previous record high—recorded 
in 1939-1940—by almost 100,000. Of 
the group. 173,000 men and 95,000 
women received bachelor’s degrees and 
46,000 advanced degrees. Business and 
commerce exceeded engineering among 
candidates for the bachelor’s degree. 
with education in fourth place. At the 
master’s level. education ranked ahead 
of engineering. with business and com- 
merce trailing. 


Three Jersey Chapters 
Announce New Officers 


Three more New Jersey Society chap- 
ters have reported in with officer 
changes for 1949, 

In the case of South Jersey Chapter. 
the new lineup finds William B. Dallas. 
Haddonfield. as president: Richard H. 
Paul. Margate City. and M. Joseph 
Truscott. Merchantville. as vice-presi- 
dents: and Frederick D. Braun, Atlan- 
tic City, as secretary-treasurer. 

Essex County has Ronald D. Crater. 
Newark, as president: Ralph H. Sayre. 
Jr.. Orange. as vice-president: Christo- 
pher M. Moor. Caldwell. secretary : and 
William E. Tennyson, West Orange. 
treasurer. 

The third chapter. Union County. 
has installed Edwin R. Hardie. West- 
field. as president: Edward R. Boate 
and Philip H. Oppenheimer. both of 
Westfield. vice-presidents: Edgar W. 
Bishop, Westfield. secretary: and Jos- 
eph A. Baxter, Jr.. Cranford, treasurer. 


NSPE Gets Congress 
Attendance Request 


NSPE has been invited to participate 
in the first international civil engineer- 
ing congress scheduled for April 30 to 
May 7 in Mexico City. 

The congress—organized by the So- 
ciety of Professional Civil Engineers of 
Mexico. under the auspices of the presi- 
dent of the United States of Mexico 
and sponsored by the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, National Politechnic 
Institute and the Association of Engi- 
neers and Architects of Mexico—is 
aimed at furthering development of 
civil engineering. to offer an oppor- 
tunity to civil engineers to meet each 
other personally. to make known the 
latest investigations and experiences of 
Mexican civil engineers. to promote in 
the future frequent international meet- 
ings. and to increase building construc- 
lion in all its aspects. 


Philadelphia Centers 
Attention on Pollution 

Clean waters. 

That’s what attention of the Phila- 
delphia Chapter was centered upon at 
a recent meeting at the Engineers 
Club. Speaker for the dinner meeting 
was W. P. Hearsmann. sales engineer 
of General Electric Company. who has 
been working with state and local health 
departments and the state game com- 
mission on cleaning up streams in the 
state. His address dealt principally 
with elimination of sewage and other 
sources of contamination of waters. 
particularly in conjunction with the 
Schuylkill and Delaware rivers. 


Southwest Names New 
Committee Chairmen 


Committee chairmen for 1949 have 
heen announced by Jay K. Everson. 
president of Southeast (W. Va.) Chap- 
ter. Bluefield. 

Those named include W. R. Graham. 
auditing: A. L. Johnston, education: 
Ben Lazer. ethics and professional prac- 
tice: J. R. Cameron, interclub rela- 
tions: T. J. Jackson. legislative: C. B. 
Sykes. membership: O. J. Swanson. 
NSPE: F. E. Watson. program: and J. 
R. Cameron, publications and_ public 
relations. 
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testing, microscopy, chemical and bacteriological analysis, physio-chemical, acoustical, 
thermal and electrical measurements, product and process investigation and develop- 
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Road Program 
Revenue Problem 
Seen No Block 


“A nation that can afford to own and 
operate more than 35 million vehicles, 
at present day prices for cars, tires, 
gasoline, insurance and repair costs, 
can surely afford to construct an ade- 
quate highway plant on which those 
vehicles can operate safely. convenient- 
ly and economically.” 

That was the declaration of Lawrence 
S. Tuttle. assistant to the commissioner 
of the Public Roads Administration. in 
an appearance before Champaign 
County (Ill.) Chapter. It came during 
his discussion of the national highway 
program, in which he outlined past and 
present federal aid road programs; de- 
clared that in the three decades from 
1916 to 1948 the United States has 
achieved a degree of highway develop- 
ment that far exceeds that of any other 
nation; and detailed a threefold task 
which lies ahead. reconstruction and 
modernization of main routes. exten- 
sion and improvement of secondary 
roads, and provisions of free flowing 
arterial streets in our cities. 


“The danger is that in far too 
many cases we are approaching 
this task as though it consisted 
of three separate and distinct 
problems rather than three close- 
ly related phases of the same 
problem, whose development 
must be kept in balance if an 
harmonious whole is to result,” 
Tuttle stated. “This attitude is 
fostered by the fact that there is 
not, and probably never will be, 
sufficient highway revenue to 
permit state highway officials, 
county officials and municipal 
officials to provide all of the 
highway improvement they de- 
sire or their constituents de- 
mand. The resulting competition 
for funds produces a cleavage 
and a hostility between the three 
groups, who must pull together 
in the same harness in each state 
if real progress is to be made.” 


In discussing probable costs of a 
well-balanced highway program for the 
nation, the federal official recounted 
that before the war, the average annual 
expenditure for all roads and streets 
was 2.2 billion. Outlook now is that an 
annual expenditure of four billions will 
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be necessary in the decade between 
1950 and 1960 for construction and 
maintenance, plus about 300 million 
dollars for administration and debt ser- 
vice. 

Expected revenues fall short of that 
goal—500 millions in federal funds, if 
Congress continues its support of the 
program at the present level; two bil- 
lion per year from state motor vehicle 
taxes if current tax rates are obtained; 
and local revenues (city and county 
combined) averaging 700 to 750 mil- 
lions. At least another billion dollars 
per year will be needed to carry out a 
highway program financed out of cur- 
rent income. At the state level, he indi- 
cated the increase needed would be met 
by increases in both motor vehicle and 
property taxes or general revenues. 


Professional Forum 
Holds Pitt Spotlight 


A lawyer, a doctor, an architect and 
an engineer exchanged views on ethics 
and practice at a forum which high- 
lighted a recent meeting of Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Chapter at Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

Headlining the program were J. Gar- 
field Houston, the attorney; Dr. Walter 
F. Donaldson, member of the judicial 
council of the American Medical As- 
sociation; Rody Patterson, president of 
both the Pennsylvania Society of Ar- 
chitects and the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
PSA: and Benedict J. Kaiser, chairman 
of the ethics and practice committee of 
the Pennsylvania Society and .member 
of the Pittsburgh Chapter. Members of 
the legal. medical. architectural and 
engineering professions were sent spe- 
cial invitations to attend the open meet- 


ing. 


Chapter Committee Asks 
New York Law Changes 


Education law committee of the 
Bronx County (N. Y.) Chapter has 
come up with suggestions for several 
major changes in the law. 

Two changes are proposed in licens- 
ing examination requirements — i.e.. 
that only graduates from a recognized 
engineering school be admitted to the 
examination and they be permitted to 
take the examination immediately after 
graduation; and that the practical ex- 
perience in engineering work be elimi- 
nated as a prerequisite for licensing. 
The third change would require that all 
buildings and structures. regardless of 
cost or size. be designed by a profes- 
sional engineer or an architect. 





West Virginia Chapters 
Hear Relations Expert 


Two West Virginia chapters—Appa- 
lachian and Mingo—have received 
sound advice on human relations from 
the public relations director of a large 
public utility. 

At separate meetings of the two chap. 
ters, C. South Dunn, of the Appalachian 
Electric Power Co., Roanoke, Va., set 
forth eight simple fundamentals about 
people worth remembering: 

1. They are mostly interested in 
themselves and their problems: 

2. When you interfere with 
habits. you set up irritations; 

3. Human conduct is predictable; 

4. An individual’s way is the right 
way as far as he is concerned: 

5. Peoples’ beliefs are more precious 
to them than truth itself; 

6. You can’t openly disagree with 
any man, woman or child and get away 
with it; 

7. Human nature stands ready to 
vote against anything it does not ap- 
preciate; and 

8. Informed people must be tolerant 
with the uninformed. 


their 


Dayton {Chapter Set 
For 1949 Activities 


Organization of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Chapter for 1949 has been completed, 
with all officers installed and committee 
chairmen named. 

Officers for the year include Marvin 
C. Olsen, president; Carl N. Lohrey, 
vice-president: William H. Brabson, 
Sr., treasurer; Fred H. Behrens, secre- 
tary: and Stewart Brams and Robert 
Marsh. directors. The chairmen of com- 
mittees include Lohrey, program: E. H. 
Collins, membership; E. L. Luaces, 
professional practices and violations: 
H. S. Kline, publicity; R. B. Prinz, fire 
prevention; W. Ray Yount, building 
codes; E. H. Buller, publications; R. 
Paul Grady, education: L. A. Criteh- 
field. legislative; and James Munroe, 
citations. 


Madison County Elects 


Madison County (Ill.) Chapter has 
named seven new officers. 

Elected to the presidency was J. D. 
Voorhees. Named to fill other posts 
were W. E. Willis, vice-president: C.¢ 
Bloom, secretary-treasurer; K. B 
Grigsby, E. J. Wade and G. H. Shana 
han, members of the executive com 
mittee: and as chapter representativt 


to ISPE. C. F. Abraham. 
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Counter -Attack Strategy 
Mapped by Cincinnati 


Mapping strategy to combat attacks 
on the Ohio engineers and surveyors 
registration act drew the center of at- 


tention at a recent meeting of Cin- 


cinnati Chapter. 

Two “strategists” detailed first the 
direction from which the attacks could 
be expected, and secondly, how they 
could be counteracted. They were R. A. 
Swink, executive secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine of Cincinnati, and 
Robert E. Allen, OSPE vice-president. 

To Allen fell the task of outlining 
“subversive activities” aimed at crip- 
pling the registration act. Then Swink 
outlined to the engineers how the medi- 
cal profession, in its infancy, had been 
able to overcome obstacles placed in its 
path and defeat attacks by groups seek- 
ing to weaken the profession’s status. 


Augusta Names Seven 
To 1949 Chapter Posts 


Seven men have been named by the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chapter to head its ac- 
tivities during 1949, 

Hugh A. Groves, office engineer of 
the Georgia Highway Department, is 
the new president. His fellow officers 
include Raymond J. Gauger, consulting 
engineer. vice-president; Thomas H. 
White. of the U. S. Engineers, secre- 
tary: William H. Joiner, Georgia Pow- 
er Company, treasurer; Robert L. 
Prichard, Richmond county health de- 
partment, state representative; and 
directors, James W. Flythe and Oswald 
M. Roberts. 


MAPE Puts Membership 
On Dollar Sign Basis 


Nothing like putting membership on 
a dollars and cents basis! 

So. at least, thinks the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Professional Engineers— 
which points out that dues to the pro- 
fessional society, together with the ex- 
penses of attending meetings and con- 
ventions, are deductible as “‘profes- 
sional expense.” That’s true, too, of the 
cost of technical books, magazines and 
equipment. 

A person in the 20 per cent tax 
bracket is entitled to a saving of $4.40 
on a $22 dues expense, MAPE points 
out, which brings membership cost 
down to less than $1.50 per month. 
That, says MAPE, is “a mighty fine 


bargain in any language.” 
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Oklahoman Sees Need 
For Theory Change 


Engineers should rid themselves of 
the idea that their efforts at enhance- 
ment of the profession are part of a 
debt. They are an investment from 
which both today’s generation of engi- 
neers and tomorrow’s will get divi- 
dends. 

That’s the view of Fred G. Fellows 
expressed in the official publication of 
the Oklahoma Society, the Oklahoma 
Professional Engineer. Fellows objects 
to the mental reaction created by the 
“debt to the profession” philosophy, 
declaring that the word “debt” carries 
with it an obligation, usually unpleas- 
ant, that must be met and then can be 
forgotten. Too much of that type of 
thinking goes into participation in the 
professional societies—too many feel 
that their only contribution need be 
regular payment of dues and infrequent 
attendance at meetings. 

“There are too few who realize that 
the greatest investment we could make 
in our profession is our active partici- 
pation as individuals in the improve- 
ment of the profession and of its eco- 
nomic and social status.” Fellows 
counsels. “Such an investment. con- 
sisting of our serious interest and abil- 
ity, will pay dividends in enhancing the 
status of the profession and in social 
and economic improvement. 

“Every member of the profession 
should make this investment as a moral 
duty to protect the right of all his fel- 
lows and of those that follow us, to be 
assured that our work will be a daily 
satisfaction, that it will contribute to 
the welfare and advance of the coun- 
try and build for ourselves a position 
of dignity and consequence in society.” 

Items involved in that investment 
Fellows visualizes as “a liberal educa- 
tion from which there can be no gradua- 
tion day”; development of engineering 
sense, “that fine blend of honesty. in- 
genuity and intuition, a mental endow- 
ment apart from knowledge and experi- 
ence’; registration and efforts to con- 
vince all qualified non-registrants to be- 
come registered. 


Raritan Valley Names 
Six Chapter Officers 


New officers have taken command of 
the Raritan Valley (N. J.) Chapter. 

Named to top chapter officers were 
Walter Reinecker, president: W. L. 
Mann, vice-president; D. W. Palmer. 
treasurer; A. J. DelMastro, secretary ; 
W. E. Christian, chapter and state trus- 
tee; and F. C. Rogers, chapter trustee 
and alternate state trustee. 


Montanans Refuse 
Competitive Chance 


Last state to enact an engineering 
registration law is showing the way to 
some of the early arrivals on establish- 
ing ethical standards. 


Four engineers invited to submit 
competitive bids on engineering ser- 
vices for a proposed sewerage system 
and sewage disposal plant turned up at 
a session of the Hot Springs, Montana, 
city council at which bids were to be 
opened. They came only to protest the 
practice of asking bids for engineering 
services—not to bid. 


Questioning by the council members 
brought out that the four hadn’t planned 
the mass complaint beforehand—that 
each had appeared to object only for 
himself, then to find that the cases had 
been joined. 


Wisconsin's Committee 
Leaders for ’49 Named 


Organizational meeting of the board 
of directors of Wisconsin Society found 
president Herbert Moore naming chair- 
men of top WSPE committees. 


Slated to head the various com- 
mittees are M. A. Blakey, registration 
law; R. R. Ranson, budget: M. J. 
Bridgeman, publications; P. G. Ellis, 
university cooperating; Sam Cohen, 
public relations; A. E. May, special 
directory; H. T. Hagestad, legislation; 
N. M. Rowinski, chapter activities; E. 
Szekely, education: G. A. Sievers, 
ethics and practice; C. C. Crane, fees 
and salaries; W. E. Littlejohn, pro- 
gram; F. I. Carlson. registration pro- 
motion; and Sam Snead, membership. 


The chairman of the public relations 
committee, incidentally, has turned up 
with one means of getting the story of 
the professional engineer to the general 
public. He’s called upon each chapter 
to establish a speakers’ bureau with 
about a dozen men willing to speak an 
average of four times a year before 
“any group that is willing to listen.” 
Such a group of speakers—all of them 
telling how much the profession has 
done for the public and how much more 
it can do—could give from five to ten 
talks a week, or more than 300 talks a 
year throughout the state. 


The project won’t be difficult, Cohen 
assures the chapters, if it is divided 
into small portions and each chapter as- 
sumes responsibility for functioning of 
the program in its own area. 
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Massachusetts Magazine Stages 
Sizzling Registration Debate 


A red-hot debate over whether Massachusetts’ registration law should con- 
tinue to remain permissive rather than mandatory is contained in a recent issue 
of the Bay state NSPE member state society’s official publication. 


Teeing off on the subject are Charles 
T. Chave, chairman of the legislative 
affairs committee of MSPE: Dean 
William C. White, director of day col- 
leges at Northeastern University; and 
Dr. Karl B. McEachron. a member of 
the state registration board. Their argu- 
ments, pro and con. are carried in the 
Massachusetts Engineer. Basis for the 
debate lies in the fact that Massachu- 
setts is one of two states in the nation 
which has a permissive act. and legisla- 
tion has been introduced to make the 
law mandatory. 


Leading off for the propo- 
nents, Chave points out that in 
the past 20 years, state after 
state has joined the ranks of those 
having a mandatory licensing 
law. The basic legal premise of 
any licensing law, he asserts, is 
public protection. 


“Professional development is a by- 
product of legal recognition of pro- 
fessional engineering.” he continues. 
< 4 : sath 

An engineer of the highest ability who 
is ruled a tradesman by a labor board, 
or is made an army private by a selec- 
tive service board is fighting an uphill 
battle to serve in a learned profession. 
Licensure will not endow those now in 
practice with ability, but legal recogni- 
tion plus ability will make a profession. 
Licensure can be made a standard to im- 
prove engineering practice in the 
future. Engineering today suffers from 
unprofessional conduct in the form of 
high pressure salesmanship and com- 
petitive bias. Engineers should com- 
bine to bring order to their own pro- 
fession. 

“While Massachusetts now recog- 
nizes the legal standing of professional 
engineers, it is difficult to see how a 
voluntary program can give the engi- 
neer protection against cheap competi- 
tion from would-be engineers, half-self- 
trained engineers and outright pro- 
moters. Mandatory registration, prop- 
erly enforced, will give the real engi- 
neer legal protection and will deny the 
bogus engineer the right to hoodwink 
the public. It will protect and dignify 
the name of the profession.” 

The grandfather’s clause provision 
in the bill may be modified so as to 
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avoid a reduction of the significance of 
a registration certificate as now estab- 
lished by the present board. It may be 
done by admitting to practice, but not 
to registration without meeting the 
present qualifications. those entitled to 
do so under the grandfather clause. 
Such a provision would have the effect 
of making the law become mandatory 
eradually as unregistered practitioners 
retire and new _ practitioners are 
registered. Chave concludes. 


Opponents State Case 


Leading off for the opposition, Dean 
White declares his opposition to the 
mandatory provisions because 1) “I do 
not believe in restricting freedom of ac- 
tion among individuals except when 
such restriction is clearly needful for 
the protection of the public as a whole.” 
and 2) “I believe the present law has 
worked out extremely well.” So far as 
he knows, the educator avers. “no evi- 
dence has been adduced indicating that 
the health or safety of the people of 
Massachusetts is in jeopardy because of 
the relative freedom now existent in 
engineering practice.” And pressure 
for a more stringent law, he charges. 
“does not stem from a distraught public 
seeking protection but from registered 
professional engineers.” 

Up to now, he adds. only those en- 
gineers who were found to be qualified 
have been registered. But a change to 
mandatory status for the registration 
law would necessitate a grandfather 
clause, which would mean that many 
applicants for registration whom the 
hoard has rejected as well as many 
others who do not meet the full require- 
ments for professional status would 
have to be given registration. 


“This would swell the num- 
bers of registered professional 
engineers,’ Dean White adds, 
“but it would clearly reduce the 
quality standard of the group as 
a whole and diminish the signifi- 
cance of the title. Does this help 
protect the public? The pro- 
ponents of mandatory legislation 
. .. appear to believe that engi- 
neering will be elevated to a 
superior dignity in the public 








eye by the passage of a law re- 
stricting the practice of engineer- 
ing to those who are licensed and 
giving them the power also to 
police their preserves against 
competition from unregistered 
persons. In my judgment, this is 
not the procedure most likely to 
enhance the status of engineer- 
ing as a profession.” 







Dean White describes himself as “not 
impressed” with the argument that the 
Bay state should have a compulsory 
registration law because nearly all 
other states have one. Right is right 
even though nobody is right. he insists, } 
and wrong is wrong even though every- 
body is wrong. 

Speaking for the registration board, 
McEachron points out that out of more 
than 6,100 applicants for professional 
engineering and land surveying certifi- 
cates, more than 900 have been rejected. 
\ grandfather clause would open 
registration lists to those persons, and 
the board member describes as “diffi- 
cult to understand” how the public in- 
terest could be served if such a change 
in the law were made. There is little 
reason to believe. he concludes, that the 
interests of the engineer himself are 
affected to any appreciable degree, 
either as to his standing in the com- 
munity or among his fellow engineers, 
by registration. 

“Registration does not make a per: 
son professional. He must himself be 
professional to have earned such a 
title.” 








Clean Sweep Division : 
Chapter’s Member Stunt 


Capital Chapter of Illinois Society 
has come up with a membership promo: 
tion siunt. 

It’s known as the “clean sweep divi- 
sion,” and its honorary memberships 
are open only to members of the chap- 
ter who sign up any one of the approxi 
mately 75 registered engineers in the 
chapter area who do not hold afhliation 
with the chapter, ISPE and NSPE. Each 
chapter member has been given a pros) 
pect card to indicate the men on the list} 
he'll personally contact. If he brings) 
the membership application from the 
prospect in, he’s allowed a 30-day 
respite-from further prospect responsl= 
bilities. 4 

March meeting of the chapter heatt 
two members of the state legislatum 
Representatives Arthur M. Kaindl am 
C. K. Willett, participating in a roumt 
table discussion of pending legislati€ 
of interest to engineers. 4 
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Greeting office visitors is Lois Glickman, 
receptionist-typist-switchboard operator. 
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Executive offices of Paul H. Robbins, NSPE Washington office space fo 
executive director, give this oppearance. all out-of-town members whe 
. =~ perame they need it is this wood 
Typical office for other members of the panelled conference room 


executive staff is shown in this photograph. | we which also is used for smalle 
meetings during the year. 
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General office facilities for typists, bookkeep- 
er and membership department personnel 
run down one side of the new structure. 


sociely - : 

yromo- on — iM In a sound-treated production 
; ee room, all addressograph 
plotes are kept current. Trans- 
mittals are checked against 
existing plates while new 
plates are made on the gra- 


photype. 
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Also enclosed in the sound- 
treated room is addressograph 
machine on which mailing lists 
of the American Engineer and 
for other purposes are made. 





























Veteran Engineer Gets Award 





Honors for his 60 years of service in the engineering profession were being 
given Frederick J. Cellarius by Dayton (Ohio) Chapter officials. Dr. E. L. Luaces, 
chairman of the grievances and ethics committee, awards the citation while 
Marvin C. Olsen, president of the chapter, looks on. The citation credits Cellarius 
with "devoting years of labor and love to the upbuilding of the engineering 

rofession," with serving "his society faithfully and actively and has whole- 
Lesabadlly and unselfishly given it his best effort, his counsel, his support and 
his encouragement for sixty years," and describes him as having ''served his 


communi 


in every conceivable manner, and in such service has set standards 


which shall ever be the goal of engineers as citizens and professional men." 





Analysis 
(Continued from page 10) 


out of school for a considerable 
period and arrives at a period 
when registration is required. 
This case must assume that the 
“grandfather” clause has expired. 
But the question immediately 
arises, why did not the hypo- 
thetical engineer register under 
the “grandfather” clause when 
he could have done so? Is he ina 
legitimate position to complain 
because he let the opportunity go 
by? 


In discussing the effect of registra- 
tion on “engineering” firms, Sargent 
gives his hand away in discussing a 
Tennessee case wherein an “engineer- 
ing” company actually doing plumbing 
work was called before the court. 

The give-away is the statement. “one 
thing which apparently was not con- 
sidered in this case is the fact that 
plumbing is actually a type of engi- 
neering work, although it is not com- 
monly so named. Therefore, if a man 
is licensed as a plumber it seems that 
would, in effect, give him the right to 
practice engineering.” 

Therein would appear to be the difh- 
culty with the entire approach of the 
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booklet, a clear and recognizable fail- 
ure to really understand that profes- 
sional engineers and skilled trades- 
men are two totally different things. 
Whether he realizes it or not, Sargent is 
actually pleading for the right of any 
skilled worker to call himself an engi- 
neer. 

It is not surprising, of course, that 
the work also criticizes the administra- 
tion of the state laws. The chief com- 
plaint seems to be that the adminstra- 
tors are given discretion. Who has ever 
heard of an administrative body with- 
out it? The author comes to the unsup- 
ported conclusion that the discretion 
has been applied in an arbitrary man- 
ner. One would gather that it is almost 
impossible to become registered. Over 
135.000 registered professional engi- 
neers can testify to the opposite con- 
clusion. There is no point in arguing 
over the few individual cases that are 
cited. Perhaps some of the complaints 
are justified. It would be beyond human 
dreams to hope that everyone, especial- 
ly disappointed applicants. will always 
agree with every decision flowing from 
discretion. 


Evidence Disproves It 


By and large the evidence is over- 
whelming that the registration boards 





are composed of honest, conscientious 
men who are interested only in admin. 
istering the law in a spirit of fairness, 
To insinuate otherwise is unfair to the 
individuals, the profession, and _ the 
appointing authorities of the boards. If 
the situation were as bad as Sargent 
would make it, we should be suspicious 
of the intelligence and integrity of the 
elected officials of all the states who 
are responsible for the board appoint. 
ments. 

Of the conclusions reached by Sar. 
gent. only two comments are in order. 
First, he says that the original intent 
of the registration is sound; secondly, 
he says that the day for opposing en- 
actment of registration laws is passed. 
For the first comment, either the origi- 
nal intent is not understood by the 
author or he is throwing a sop to the 
profession. To carry into effect the re- 
sults of his observations and recom. 
mendations would mean the destruction 
of the registration laws and all that has 
been accomplished under them. The 
original intent was to separate the 
qualified engineer and the impostor and 
thereby protect the public. Everything 
that is recommended in the booklet 
would negate that intent. 

Sargent may be sincere in saying 
that it is too late to oppose enactment 
of registration laws. Obviously. they 
have been enacted and are now in the 
process of being strengthened and im- 
plemented. The next best thing for 
those who oppose the principle of reg- 
istration is to accomplish their purpose 
by undermining the principle and 
leave the laws an ineffectual shell to 
clutter up the statute books ; dead words 
without meaning or force. The engineer- 
ing profession has accomplished too 
much through the registration laws to 
let this happen. If they would have it 
otherwise, vigilance must be unending 





while at the same time constructive im- 
provements are sought and welcomed. 


Scranton Sees Movies, 
Sponsors Concrete Course 


Two motion pictures on special fire 
fighting techniques held the center of 
interest at a recent meeting of North- 
east (Pa.) Chapter at the Scranton 
Club, Scranton. 

The two pictures—on fighting rocket 
powder fire with automatic fire fog and 
advancement in the use of water for fire 
protection—were shown by E. C. Pat 
terson, Automatic Sprinkler Corp. a 
America. 

Sponsorship of a quality concrelé 
school, offered by the Portland Cement 
Association, also has been assumed bf 
the Northeast Chapter. 
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West Virginia Society Seeks Greater 
Pay for State Employed Engineers 


A plea that state-employed engineers be given higher salaries to “insure 
wisest expenditure of state funds” has been placed before both houses of the 
West Virginia legislature by the NSPE member state society there. 


In letters to the finance committees 
of both the house and the senate. the 
West Virginia Society declared: 


“The surest way to save the 
State of West Virginia millions 
of dollars is to see that supervis- 
ing engineering staffs on all state 
projects are composed of capable 
engineers. Such engineering 
staffs are possible only if the state 
raises and maintains salaries for 
competent engineering person- 
nel. In the interest of public ser- 
vice, the West Virginia Society 
of Professional Engineers feels 
that the items in the budget pro- 
viding for limited increases in 
funds for engineering services 
should be considered by your 
committee as not subject to de- 
crease without serious loss to the 
state. 


“The budget now in your hands, al- 
though very materially cut below the 
amounts recommended by various de- 
partment heads, still provides some 
modest increase in pay for the key men 
in the engineering staffs of the various 
state departments. The salaries paid 
these key men will be reflected in the 
salaries paid the other technical em- 
ployees of the department and, most 
important, if these salaries are adequate. 
will induce young and ambitious engi- 
neers to seek careers in state employ- 
ment. The shrewd young man of today 
is concerned not only with a starting 
salary. He wants to know what it is 
possible for him to make as he moves 





forward and assumes greater family 
responsibilities. 


State Competes 


“West Virginia not only must com- 
pete with other states offering much 
higher salaries for its engineering and 
technical services, but also must bid 
for the services of such men against 
private industry which, in addition to 
paying higher salaries, supplies other 
inducements such as social security, re- 
tirement pay, pensions and insurance 
features. The state also must compete 
with the federal government which pays 
higher salaries, with the security of civil 
service and retirement features, as well 
as providing approximately five weeks 
annual leave. 


“Your committee in consider- 
ing the expenditure by the 
state of West Virginia during the 
next two years of millions of dol- 
lars in road building, mainte- 
nance and other capital construc- 
tion must bear some of the re- 
sponsibility for holding the 
present competent employees 
who will direct these efforts and 
for attracting other qualified 
personnel to state services. 


“We wish to impress upon you the 
difficuty of every state agency, which 
employs engineers, in holding good men 
and securing the services of the addi- 
tional qualified men necessary to carry 
on a greatly expanded program of work. 
May we earnestly request that the items 
in the budget bill covering personal 


services, which items include the sala- 
ries of the key engineering personnel 
of the various departments, be acted 
upon in no way which would be detri- 
mental to the best interest of the state 
with regard to its ability to hold and 
secure competent engineering and tech- 
nical services.” 


Chapter Tours Plant, 
Announces Its Leaders 


Inspection tour through the Newark 
plant of Owens-Corning Fiberglass 
Corp. followed a dinner meeting as 
features of a recent meeting of Cen- 


tral Ohio Chapter. 


In the two-hour tour of inspection, 
chapter members viewed the research 
laboratories and testing facilities; wit- 
nessed manufacturing operations under- 
way ; and saw examples of the many ap- 
plications of fiberglass. 

The chapter’s officers for 1949 in- 
clude Ralph Burson, president; Bruno 
Romano, vice-president; Roy Corby, 
secretary-treasurer; Ray Crepps, trus- 
tee; and as directors, Clyde Irwin and 
Walter Spitzer (Licking county), War- 
ren Veatch and Welden Robb (Knox 
county), and Paul Weiland and Wil- 
liam Fouse (Fairfield county). Chair- 
men of top committees are Jack Sal- 
singer, legislative; Al Pietrangelo, em- 
ployment conditions; George Kerr, 
membership; Ray Crepps, nominating; 
Burrows Frasch, community planning; 
Maynard Sprague, professional prac- 
tices; and Bruno Romano. program 
and public relations. 





Director's Record 


An NSPE National Director has 
chalked up a new record in the state 
of Arkansas. L. N. White, engineer- 
director of the Pulaski county planning 
board, is the first president of the 
Arkansas board of registration to be 
elected to a second term during the 
board’s 23-year history. 








TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road 
Telephone Ki 9-8458 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
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Certificate Programs 
Spell Members for OSPE 


OSPE’s program of presenting regis- 
tration and engineer-in-training cer- 
tificates to new recipients at chapter 
dinner programs is paying dividends— 
and may point the way for other state 
societies looking for excellent promo- 
tional media. 

The five members of the state regis- 
tration board cooperated with the Ohio 
Society by presenting the certificates in 
four centers of population. More than 
400 of the 600 persons who passed the 
last examination appeared at the chap- 
ter programs—in many cases sponsored 
by a group of OSPE chapters to make 
possible a single meeting in a larger 
city—to receive their certificates. 

That the presentation programs do 
spell membership can be seen by the 
fact that at the Cleveland meeting, at- 
tended by 250 to see 140 new regis- 
trants get their new certificates, 28 ap- 
plications for membership were filed. 
At the Canton meeting, there were 135 
in attendance from the area served by 
Canton, Akron, Youngstown and sev- 
eral other smaller chapters. Two meet- 
ings had to be held at Cincinnati to ac- 
commodate those who wished to attend. 
And at the Columbus meeting—in 
which Franklin County, Midwestern, 
Springfield, Marion, Ceatral Ohio, 
Zanesville, Muskingum Valley, Ohio 
Valley, Hocking Valley, Portsmouth 
and Southern Ohio Chapters partici- 
pated—the 352nd Engineers sponsored 
the entertainment at Fort Hayes officers’ 


club. 


Westinghouse Head 
Endorses Retention 


President of one of the nation’s large 
electric companies—Gwilym A. Price 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp.—has 
presented management’s indorsement of 
retention of the professional provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in testimony 
before Congress. 

He testified that in the early days of 
the Wagner act, neither the NLRB nor 
employers “gave adequate considera- 
tion to the fact that the problems and 
interests of professional employees are 
quite different from those of other em- 
ployees.” Westinghouse feels “strong- 
ly,” he testified, that engineers and other 
professional employees should have the 
right to have a voice in deciding wheth- 
er or not they wish to be represented in 
collective bargaining by a union whose 
membership includes other employees. 
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Student Complaints 


(Continued from Page 8) 
J Fa 


perience of life to illuminate or correct 
64 

Based on Sir Livingstone’s opinion, 
which my experiences have shown 
to be thoroughly sound, if three 
years of a liberal arts college education 
were to be required of the engineering 
student, one could very well maintain 
that these three years should follow 
rather than precede the engineering 
work. Actually, it has been-the practice 
of engineering colleges to carry on the 
two stems concurrently. Unfortunately. 
however. the practice too often has been 
to pile up non-technical studies in the 
first two years and make the last two 
almost one hundred per cent technical. 
This tendency was fortunately reversed 
in some colleges and one now occa- 
sionally finds well developed general 
studies sequences in the junior and 
senior years. 

In the college of engineering of New 
York University, English, speech, and 
basic economics are given in the first 
two years. In the junior year a total of 
16 2/3% of the student’s time is budg- 
eted for the humanities. In the senior 
year the same amount of time is budg- 
eted for social studies and. in addi- 
tion, speech, law and applied eco- 
nomics courses bring the total of non- 
technical to nearly thirty per cent of 
the senior civil engineering program. 
The junior humanities and senior socia] 
studies courses have been specially 
planned for engineering students and 
are given by men who have had broad 
experience in business as well as teach- 
ing and who are themselves dynamic 
personalities and especially chosen for 
this work. Further, maximum use is 
made of modern teaching techniques in- 
cluding audio-visual aids. 


The aim is to impress on the 
engineering student that there 
are disciplines which men 
recognize other than those which 
can be subjected to mathematical 
laws, to recognize that the gen- 
eral public is more apt to be 
swayed by opinion rather than 
dry facts, and that the study of 
human relations and how other 
men live, as gleaned from great 
literature, can be both enjoyable 
and useful. Briefly, the purpose 
is to motivate the student toward 
self-education in the  socio- 
humanistic realm in his post-col- 
lege years. Few can learn thermo- 
dynamics outside a college. All 
can and many engineers do self- 





the 


themselves in 
humanities in after-college years. 


educate 


Mr. Ledgerwood presents some data 
giving the reason for discharge from 
jobs with the Socony Vacuum Oil Com. 
pany. It seems to me a little illogical 
to use this data as an argument to the 
effect that lack of participation in 
extra-curricula activities by engineer. 
ing students would be responsible for 
the traits shown on the basis of which 
men were discharged. Certainly there 
is nothing about the typical engineering 
course that would make a man careless 
or non-cooperative or lazy or given to 
absence or dishonesty. Further, the 
student would get nowhere in an engi- 
neering course without ambition, initia- 
tive and loyalty. This chart was pre. 
sumably drawn for all college gradu- 
ates in Socony Vacuum and not merely 
for engineers. It would be interesting 
to see a chart of the same kind made for 
engineers alone. The traits shown are 
more apt to be associated, as far as care- 
lessness, laziness. and absence is con- 
cerned, with non-engineering college 
eraduates. 

The writer thoroughly agrees with 
Mr. Ledgerwood on the importance of 
the intangible qualities of character 
and personality. We are all born with 
a modicum of each and certainly these 
can be developed. But early parental 
pruning can cut off our inherited bad 
traits and parental care can improve 
our good ones. The effect of any sort of 
high school or college curriculum on 
character traits is microscopic as com- 
pared with home training in the early 
formative years. School. college and 
self-education can do a lot toward ma- 
turing one’s character and personality, 
but let us not forget that, although the 
DuPont Laboratories have succeeded in 
making a “silk purse out of a sows 
ear.” it is still only imitation silk. 

Neither the AMERICAN ENGINEER nor 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers necessarily agrees with the 
ideas advanced by the two prominent 
educators, any more than either agreed 
or disagreed with Author Ledgerwood. 
We believe that turning a critical spot- 
light onto the profession and its prob: 
lems will reveal faults that may be cor- 
rected. It is in that spirit that the two 
articles have been printed. 


Indiana Seeks ''PE'' Plates 


Executive board of the Indiana Se 
ciety of Professional Engineers has 
taken steps to make “PE” license plates 
available for registered engineels 
Such plates would correspond to the 
present “MD” designation on the licen 
plates of physicians in the state. 
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New York County Hears Senator Malone 
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Addressing a meeting of New York County Chapter is U. S. Senator George 
W. Malone, of Nevada, an engineer himself. Listening intently to his address 
are Frank M. Billhimer, chapter vice-president, and Anatole R. Gruehr, president 
of the chapter. 


Professional engineers of America can have a tremendous influence toward 
the adoption of sound national and international policies for the nation, and 
their help is critically needed during this period of economic uncertainty, when 
even members of Congress are beginning to question the affect of the continued 
worldwide distribution of the wealth of the U. S. 


That was the opinion expressed by 
Senator George Malone of Nevada in 
an address before the New York County 
(NX. Y.) Chapter. The public mind is 
being focused upon “group” legisla- 
tion, the lawmaker declared. “while the 
national economic rug is being literally 
pulled out from under our feet.” Most 
of the time of the 81st Congress will be 
consumed in committee meetings and 
debates on the floor on highly contro- 
versial group legislation, including 
farmers. manufacturers. veterans and 
labor. he said. The “steam roller” is 
concentrating attention on these mat- 
ters so that a basic three-part legisla- 
live program designed to distribute the 
wealth of the nation throughout the 
world, described as being “in high 
gear.” will be adopted by Congress with 
a minimum of debate. he charged. 


This program is designed at 
undermining the basic economic 
structure of the United States, 
with the one objective of divid- 
ing our markets and levelling our 
living standard to the low-wage 
living standards of the Asiatic 
and European nations, Malone 
insisted. With seven per cent of 
the population of the world in 
the United States, the actual effect 
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of the program will be a substan- 
tial reduction in our own living 
standards with very little if any 
rise in the living standards of the 
remaining 93% of the world’s 
population. 


Malone scoffed at claims of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy existing in the 
United States, declaring that we have 
not had a foreign policy but rather a 
succession of administration programs 
not confined to foreign affairs but de- 
signed instead to control national af- 
fairs through the state department. He 
described the situation as “a deadly 
serious thing” which could. if not cor- 
rected, result in a major change in the 
principle upon which our standard of 
living has been based. 


“The United States does not have any 
monopoly on natural resources, nor on 
technological ability,” the solon con- 
tinued. “Some of the most important 
contributions to our development have 
been made by our own foreign-born 
citizens—and through the patents and 
processes secured from enemy coun- 
tries. Our position in the world today 
has been reached because. until recent 
vears at least, every boy had a chance 





to rise to the top in the profession or 
business that he chose to follow. We 
are great because of, the opportunity 
that every man had to improve his posi- 
tion and the community.” 


Sees Critical Time 


The nation is now in one of the most 
critical periods of its history, he de- 
clared. The policies that control our 
course in the near future may well de- 
termine whether or not the form of gov- 
ernment that we have known is to en- 
dure. The nation desperately needs na- 
tional and international long-range poli- 
cies designed to protect our own living 
standards and the free enterprise sys- 
tem while assisting the Asiatic and 
European lower-wage living standard 
countries of the world to help them- 
selves on a business basis. 

“Progress is a process of evolution, 
and we cannot expect to create a fault- 
less society either by resolution or revo- 
lution.” Malone stated. “We can only 
improve through inventions and labora- 
tory experiments to produce more per 
man per hour of work. The engineering 
fraternity throughout the United States, 
as represented by the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, could easily 
become one of the greatest moral forces 
in bringing about the adoption of such 
sound national and international poli- 
cies and principles of government.” 


Ladies Program of Unit 
Designed for Distaff Side 


Credit T. Moore Jackson (W. Va.) 
Chapter with planning a ladies’ night 
program designed to interest the ladies. 

Rather than turning up with a speak- 
er on a technical subject, the chapter 
chose a past president of the Clarksburg 
Womans Club. Mrs. William G. Mer- 
rells. as feature attraction of the eve- 
ning. She turned up with a book review 
that not only fascinated the wives pres- 
ent. but proved of unusual interest to 
the men as well. 
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WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 
Saxe Units place in position and securely 
hold together structural parts to be welded. 
As used in many welded structures they 
eliminate all hole punching, producing an 
economical, rigid, safe and quickly erected 
structural frame. 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing full 
engineering design information for welded 
Structures. 
J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 
Canadian Representatives 
G. D. PETERS CO., Montreal 2, Canada 
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Engineering Enrollment 
Returning to Normal 


Enrollment in engineering colleges 
indicates a rapid readjustment back to 
pre-war trends. according to an anal- 
ysis made by S. C. Hollister, dean of 
engineering at Cornell University and 
published in the March issue of the 
Journal of Engineering Education. 

Enrollment figures collected by the 
American Society for Engineering 
Education show a freshmen enrollment 
this year of 48,000 in engineering, 
representing a sharp decline from the 
enrollment of over 80,000 in 1946. The 
present freshmen class is slightly great- 
er than the trend of freshmen registra- 
tion in pre-war years. By 1952-53 it is 
anticipated that the number of engi- 
neering graduates will reach the nor- 
mal trend extended from pre-war years. 

Although the enrollments in 
upper classes are abnormally 
large due to a large veteran en- 
rollment, Dean Hollister pointed 
out that these are, in consider- 
able part, replacements for the 
large deficits during the war 
years. This deficit has been borne 
out by the acute shortage of engi- 
neers in the post-war era. The 
problem of absorption of engi- 
neers in industry, if there be one, 
will develop next year or the year 
after. Beyond 1951-52, the num- 
ber of engineering graduates 
each year will return to pre-war 
trends or, perhaps fall slightly 
below these trends due to the de- 
cline in birth rate during the de- 

pression years of the 1930’s. 


With stable economic conditions. 
Dean Hollister stated, the prospects for 
freshmen entering in 1949 should be 
good. A number of factors. such as the 
ones of far-reaching scientific and tech- 
nical advances of the past few years. 
the use of engineering graduates out- 
side the proximity of professional re- 
sources—all of these and many others 
may cause a sharp upward trend in 
engineering employment. It also is con- 
ceivable that a rapid development of a 
national emergency might actually find 
us with a short supply of engineers. 

In recent months statements have ap- 
peared in the public press that the rate 
of trained engineers is far beyond the 
demand and that unless some means of 
replacing the number of engineering 
graduates is invoked, the prospects for 
many young engineers of finding suit- 
able employment in the profession will 
be poor. Reliable information on this 
subject, however, does not bear out 
statements being made. 
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KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


(Knappen Engineering Co.) 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Power, Dams, 
Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, Subways, Airports, 
Traffic, Foundations, Water Supply, Sewerage. 
Reports, Design, Supervision, Consultation 


62 West 47th Street New York City 





JAMES F. FOUHY 
P. E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 





PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Airports, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Traffic & Transportation Reports, 
Subways, Foundations, 
Harbor Works, Industrial Buildings, 
Valuations, Power Developments, 
Dams, Sewerage, Water Supply. 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 
Management Oonsultant 
Ti & Motion Study—S 
‘Wene incentives lob a 
Aptitude and Psychological Tests 


Industrial Relations 
Control Systems—Training 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Ve. | 








FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
436 East Beau Street — 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 

Contracting and Consulting 
Engineers to the Glass and 


Steel Industries. 





D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES 

Design — Construction — Investigatiog 


Reports — Strengthening Advisory 8e 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK C 





JAMES ALLEN TUCK 
Consulting Engineer 
Mechanical, Civil, Blectricel 
41 Park Row, New Yerk 7, N. Y. | 





PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for heavy en- 
gineering. Long span traffic and pedestrian 
overpasses, trestles, underground garages and 
tunnels, piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under pressure. 
Detailed design and field supervision. 


L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtiand 7-2753 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 





Cc. M. HATHAWAY 


1315 S. CLARKSON ST. 
DENVER 10, COLO. 


Consulting Engineer 


ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 





i @ PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

@ PROJECT ENGINEERING 
@ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 
@ PLANNING e 
@ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATE 


Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and A 

port Improvements—Power Plants—Water Sug 

—Sewage and Industrial Waste Disposal—A 
praisals—Reports. 


Atlanta G 











ELECTRONIC 
tocilities for reseorch ... mede!l work ond cilet menufacturing 


ADVERTISING | 
INFORMATION | 


Rates and terms for in- § 
sertions in the Profes- | 
sional Directory and} 
other advertising may” 
- be obtained by writing | 
to the Business Manag- 
er, The American En-| 
gineer, 1121 [5th Staj 
N. W., Washington 5,; 
DG. | 








The American 








